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TI, through its range of manufactures, is concerned with the details of mechanical 

> ? 
movement ... from the speed of a plane flying faster than sound to the power of a truck shifting 
ten times its weight . . . from the flash of a bicycle downhill to the ceaseless activity of some 


very small component, so balanced that it does not appear to be moving at all. 


TI is a group of interrelated engineering companies whose manufacturing activities 
are wide, including precision tubes, components for cars and ships, aeroplanes, locomotives, 


wrought aluminium, bicycles, metal sections, pressure vessels, electrical equipment 





and appliances, mechanical handling, machine tools, gland packings, bus body framing and 


seating, paints, road signs, tubular furniture. 
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MIDDLE EAST VACUUM 


He annihilation of the village of Quibya by armed 
Israelis was the culmination of a series of border 
incidents for any one of which it was impossible to 
attribute blame. Yet Quibya was different, and not 
merely because it was more horrible. The armistice line 
between Israel and Jordan was only intended to divide armies 
at the end of a war. Because there has been no official peace, 
it has for four years divided farmers from their fields and 
families from their relatives. Across it marauding villagers 
have robbed and murdered; people for whom civilised law 


could offer no protection had been driven back on the law 
of the jungle, they murdered for murder and robbed for robbery, 
and in this way after a fashion they survived. Mr. Ben Gurion, 
who is a scholar and a man of peace, asserts that Quibya was 
in the same tragic tradition, and he has asked the Security 
Council to view it in this light. The Western Powers, who 
by the Tripartite Declaration of 1950 are responsible for main- 
taining peace in the area, have taken a different view. They 
are < inced that Quibya was attacked by half a battalion 
of the Israeli regular army acting under instructions. While 
they may be prepared for the Security Council to consider it 
against its historical background, they will not be satisfied 
unless the Israeli action is condemned in terms that distinguish 
it from all that has gone before. 

hus for the first time since 1950, the relations between Jews 
and Arabs have burst through to the articulate surface of world 
polit The Powers are forced, if not to take sides, at least 
to ex ; themselves on the problem created by the new State 
of Israel. And they are discovering that time, their subcon- 
scious and the trend of world events have worked a subtle 
change in the perspectives in which they see it. They find that 
Arab nationalism has asserted itself, as some people always 


Said it would, in a way which western strategists can no longer 
They find as the complement to this that compara- 
tively enlightened, comparatively stable governments are begin- 
ning to emerge with which it may be possible to make agree- 


dis nt 


that might be observed. They find that all Western 
plans for the defence of the Middle East and for the supply 
of oil come back inexorably to the fact that it is Arabs who 





inhabit the lands lying between Russia and the Suez Canal. 
And they find, in terms of the struggle between East and West, 
that there is a power vacuum in that area which cannot be 
filled by Israel 

For all these reasons, and a good many others less relevant, 
the United States has found it much easier to condemn an 
outrage for which Israel is responsible than it would have 
found it two or three years ago. This does not mean that 
America is deserting its foundling, nor that there has been any 
sharp, conscious change in American policy. Israel is still 
due, in the current year, to receive as much dollar aid as will 
go to all the Arab countries put together; this still totals about 
$60 million a year, and will still account for the larger part 
of Israel’s import bill. There is every reason to suppose that 
it will be resumed when the Israelis mend their ways. But it 
does mean that the official mind of Washington has become less 
schizophrenic, that the needs of defence and the pipe-lines 
are being reconciled with the generous instincts of a great new 
nation for a small one, that the Oil Lobby and the Zionist 
Lobby will not be left indefinitely to shout each other down 
because the Government has lost its voice 

But if Washington is evolving something like a compre- 
hensive policy for the Middle East, something else follows too. 
The muddling along between Britain and America, which has 
done for a policy in the doldrum years, may not be up to 
the strain which a positive approach will impose 


& 


Mr. Hoover in Teheran 


Yet another American fact-finding has arrived in 
Persia. This time it is Mr. Hoover Mr. 
Dulles on oil problems. His visit was made prior 
knowledge of the British Government, and there is no reason 
to take too seriously recent suggestions that the Americans 
are deliberately exploiting British difficulties with a view to 
establishing a predominant position in Teheran. But, what- 
ever Amercan intentions may be, this may well be the upshot 
The Shah and General Zahedi 
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special adviser to 
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of these continuing contacts 


are fully alive to the strength of Persian nationalism which 
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drove the British from Abadan and the oilfields. Indeed, 
they probably sympathise with it. At the same time, Persia 
cannot resume oil production on a significant scale without 
technical help from the West. In short, the Persian dilemma 
is to attract foreign technicians on terms that will satisfy 
nationalist opinion. Mr. Hoover will doubtless hear the latest 
Persian views from the Committee of Five appointed by General 
Zahedi to examine the oil problem. The Persian proposals 
may include an offer of partial compensation to “ the former 
oil company,” and will certainly propound plans for re-starting 
the industry with “ international” technical assistance. It is 
unlikely that any compensation offer will even remotely match 
the company’s claims; and the fact that the Persians are press- 
ing a solution of the oil problem before resuming diplomatic 
relations with Britain suggests that their thinking on inter- 
national participation in the matter of technical assistance is 
heavily weighted against the British. On this point, any Persian 
Government, if only for self-preservation, is likely to stand 
firm. For all the good will in the world, the Washington 
Administration would find it difficult to resist proposals that 
would not only ensure a resumed flow of Persian oil, but also 
bring substantial benefit to American oil interests. 


Trieste 


The situation in Trieste is becoming still more involved: 
Mr. Eden may talk about “ lancing an abcess,” but it now looks 
as if the Anglo-American declaration has had the effect of 
spreading the infection rather than stopping it at source. With 
increasingly Ominous reports of troop movements along the 
Italo-Yugoslav border and considerable bellicosity in Rome 
and Belgrade, it is high time that something was done, and, 
though the Foreign Ministers’ communiqué was non-committal, 
approaches are evidently being made by the Western Powers 
to the Italian and Yugoslav governments. Plainly the first 
thing is to get the opposing parties together round a conference 
table. This would lower the temperature, and, once there, it 
might not be too hard to get a solution. The obstacles to such 
a conference appear chiefly to be on the Italian side. Signor 
Pella, the Italian Prime Minister, is apparently standing out 
for full implementation of the declaration on Zone A before 
going to a conference, and has even stated that Italy cannot 
renounce her legitimate rights to the whole of the territory. 
But the Italian political situation cannot be permanently 
changed for the better by action over Trieste. and, though 
there is a risk that Signor Pella may be replaced by something 
worse, the Western Powers should not allow themselves to be 
blackmailed. It must be assumed that Marshal Tito means 
what he says when he threatens to march into Zone A if the 
Italians assume control. Under these circumstances British and 
American forces should remain in Trieste till a settlement is 
reached. Some kind of compromise might be suggested to 
spare Italian feelings: a distinction might be drawn between 
the city of Trieste and the Slovene areas around it. But speed 
is essential. The troops are already on.the move, and the 
Russians are busy fishing in troubled waters. 


British Guiana on Paper 


Wherever his sympathies lay, there were three things a 
conscientious MP might want to learn from Mr. Lyttelton. 
Was it necessary to suspend the constitution of British 
Guiana? Was it necessary to send troops? How is the new 
Situation going to be better than the old ? But if he had any 
doubts on the last two of these matters, he may have them 
still. The Secretary of State, with everything on his side 
including the knowledge that he was right and a tolerably 
muted Opposition, has left the precise answers wrapped in 
white paper. He makes the indisputable case that something 
had to be done; the People’s Progressive Party were under- 
mining the economy of British Guiana and were perverting 
a democratic constitution for totalitarian ends. It is, and must 
be, a binding obligation on an Imperial Power not merely to 
balk Russia but to protect the interests of its subject peoples. 


This much was already clear, in generalities. What Mr, 
Lyttelton has failed, or declined, to establish is the precise 
nature of the threat and the precise reason for the remedy 
employed. Though Dr. Jagan emerges as beyond all doubt 
a pofential Guy Fawkes, his gunpowder and his plot are stil] 
missing. It is one thing to encourage a strike and incite a mob; 
but it may still be another to plan a Communist coup. On 
the last page of the White Paper there appears the statement 
that “ Her Majesty’s Government were reluctantly driven to 
the conclusion that the only course . . . ” was the one they 
had taken. But the process of elimination and compulsion 
which drove HMG, and would help to drive the House of 
Commons and public opinion, down the last stage of that 
road to the despatch of the Superb, is still left to the imagina- 
tion. So also is the future of the decapitated colony: yet it 
is the future which must atone for the past. The removal of 
democratic rights is not a matter which can, or should, be 
left to the imagination and the Colonial Office should be the 
last to overrate this particular faculty. 


Concluding a War 


The refusal of the Vietnamese National Congress to nominate 
delegates to negotiate on the French offer of independence, 
foliowing on their opposition to participation in the French 
Union “ in its present form,” has put both M., Laniel and the 
Emperor Bao Dai in a difficult position. The French 
Assembly is to discuss Indo-China (against the Prime Minister's 
advice) on Friday, and it seems probable that the Government 
will be faced with demands for the withdrawal of French troops. 
Bao Dai himself has declared that, while he is in agreement 
with the National Congress, there is no question of severing 
the link with France. In fact, it is now becoming increas:ngly 
clear that no immediate French interest is served by the war 
in Indo-China. Whichever side wins, France will be the loser, 
and this latest outburst of Vietnamese nationalism only con- 
firms what has been apparent for some time. In view of this 
it is difficult to see what the Foreign Ministers mean by talking 
about “a successful conclusion of this war.” A _ military 
victory seems hardly possible even with massive American 
support and General Navarre’s new offensive, and would in 
any case increase the danger of a Chinese reaction. The best 
hope would be a political settlement negotiated locally or at 
the highest level. Perhaps that was what the Foreign Ministers 
meant. If so, they chose an odd way of saying it. 


Deadlock in Panmunjom 


Proceedings at Panmunjom have reached the familiar stage 
of deadlock. The explanations to anti-Communist prisoners 
under the terms of the armistice agreement have been inter- 
rupted by the refusal of North Korean prisoners to attend and 
by the Communists’ insistence that it is the North Koreans 
or nobody. The Polish and Czech members of the neutral 
repatriation commission have walked out after failing to get 
the commission to agree to use force on recalcitrant prisoners, 
and there seems to be some danger of the execution of the 
armistice breaking down altogether. Who is to blame for this 
situation ? Not General Thimayya and his Indian troops, who 
have behaved with the greatest patience and humanity in the 
face of provocation from all sides. Communist intransigence 
may well be dictated by a desire to recover face after their 
failure to persuade the first batches of Chinese to return home. 
If the “explanations” to prisoners break down finally, they 
will then be able to accuse the neutral commission of bias. 
On the other hand, the United Nations Command has asked 
for trouble : by failing to give the necessary support to General 
Thimayya in his attempts to assert his authority over the 
prisoners and by showing only belated disapproval of 
Syngman Rhee’s threat to attack .the Indians, they have hope- 
lessly weakened the position of the repatriation commission 
and they have damaged the United Nations cause in the eyes of 
world opinion. In this matter neither side is in a position 
to throw stones at the other. Meanwhile, the talks on the 
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Jocation and composition of the political conference will open 
at Panmunjom on October 26th, but there are as yet no signs 
that Britain and America have any agreed policy on the future 
of Korea. Syngman Rhee has more definite ideas than the 
Western Foreign Ministers. The lack of a decided policy 
could leave him free to carry them out. 


Codding the Trawlermen 

The irrepressible Mr. Dawson has carried his private war 
against the Grimsby fish men one stage further. His first 
catch of Icelandic fish has been landed and disposed of, partly 
(a very small part) at the Grimsby market (where there was 
only one buyer), partly at Billingsgate (Mr. Dawson character- 
istically drove through the night from Grimsby to see it sold), 
and partly to his own factory. At the same time he managed 
to add to the number of his opponents by crossing the port 
health authorities and despatching some of the catch before 
it was passed as fit for consumption. Mr. Dawson has declared 
he will undersell the Ross group’s fish by sixpence a stone; 
they, in their turn, assert they will do the same by him. 
Evidently Mr. Dawson, the war surplus Galahad of Grimsby, 
a merchant baron born out of his time, is thoroughly enjoying 
himself. Equally evidently, for him Jappétit vient en 
mangeant: not only does he anticipate twelve trawlers a week 
of Icelandic fish by the end of November, but he is finding 
himself “ forced into the distribution side,” and contemplates 
building a processing factory in Grimsby ahd probably two 
more in other places. Sidestakes of a hundred pounds 
a side and a threatened slander action help (if help were 
needed) to keep up the excitement. Meanwhile the housewife 
stands on the touchline and hopes for a repetition of last 
week-end’s local price drops when Mr. Dawson’s second con- 
signment arrives. But the unedifying squabble at Grimsby 
brings no nearer a solution of the eighteen-months-old dispute 
over the Icelandic fishing grounds. The trawler owners, by their 
embargo on landings of Icelandic fish, have made their point. 
Mr. Dawson has now made his point. It becomes increas- 
ingly evident that it is time that the Government (which nearly 
twelve months ago declared its powerlessness to intervene 
in a dispute between a British industrysand a foreign govern- 
ment) made a positive approach to Iceland. 


Unionists Forever—and Ever 
A Correspondent in Northern Ireland writes: 

A visitor to Belfast last week-end might be excused for not 
realising that a General Election was imminent. The citizens 
of Belfast themselves were hardly aware of it. Few posters 
were to be seen near the city centre, and candidates appeared 
almost to have given up public meetings, so little interest did 
they arouse. At the only one I saw, a republican tricolour 
was flying from the platform: it had attracted a few children 
and half-a-dozen policemen. The fact is that nobody in 
Belfast bothers his head about the election. 

The only incident worth mentioning in the campaign has 
been the withdrawal of Dr. Irene Calvert’s candidature. Her 
manifesto created the same kind of interest as Mrs. Eirene 
White’s did in England a month ago: that is to say, people 
applauded her courage, but nobody thought it would have the 
least effect. Nor has it. Dr. Calvert's complaint was that 
Stormont is only an expensive rubber stamp for registering 
Westminster's decisions. Everybody in Northern Ireland 
knows that. There have even been one or two half-hearted 
moves in the Unionist party to secure a greater degree of 
home rule (though nobody cared to call it by that name). 
The projects have been hurriedly sat. upon by the Unionist 
Party HQ, which remains convinced that the present system 
represents the best guarantee of continued British support. 

The result will be known by the time this is in print. But 
of course it has been known for years. The Unionists will 
win two-thirds of the seats. They always do—and they have 
been longer in power than any other democratically elected 
government. Unless the South makes a radical change in its 
anti-partition line, the same result may be expected indefinitely. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE reassembly of Parliament on Tuesday after the 

summer recess had about it the atmosphere of a first 

night in which the drama was heightened by fantasy. 
We have all watched the dress rehearsals—Sir Winston and 
Mr. Eden practising their parts at Margate after weeks of 
illness, Mr. Attlee and Mr. Morrison trying out leading réles 
in a new edition of their show-—the Socialist Co-optimists. 
The gestures are familiar, but on Tuesday the words were 
different, and, in fact, a whole new part was produced at the 
last minute by Mr. Lyttelton, who published the reasons why 
the Government decided to suspend the constitution of British 
Guiana. There was another difference on the opening night. 
The Labour conference lasted five days and the Tory confer- 
ence three, but on Tuesday the matter was squeezed into little 
over an hour. But just as the House of Commons makes its 
crowd scenes more vivid by meeting in a chamber too small 
for all its members, so this concentration of themes created 
an impression of intense activity and of intellects capable of 
being driven at supersonic speed. 


~ * * * 


The whole House gave an affectionate welcome to Sir Winston 
and Mr. Eden on their return to duty. There was something 
a little selfish in the greeting of Sir Winston: the House relies 
on him too much as a stimulus. As Mr. Wyatt said, the 
House is a duller place without him. No wonder that there 
were ten questions for Sir Winston to answer on Tuesday; 
and he dealt with them splendidly. One member complained 
afterwards that the Prime Minister had not sparkled as much 
as usual, but the criticism was based on greed. Sir Winston 
was firm, lucid and quick. He abandoned the university seats 
without a blush or a flood of words. Members of all parties 
took this news with remarkable placidity. Only a few tears 
were shed—by Sir Herbert Williams. 


* * * * 


It was Mr. Eden’s task to summarise the principal features 
of foreign policy that had emerged during the recess. The 
result was a supplementary Queen’s Speech—a foreign affairs 
agenda for the following months—and it was a more coherent 
statement than the one he made after the Eden-Butler mission 
to Washington earlier in the year. Trieste will cause trouble 
in the House as well as outside. Mr. Attlee fastened on it at 
once and demanded a debate next week. (He first-asked for 
it next session, which begins on November 3, but advanced 
his time-table as questions ‘proceeded.) Egypt looms close 
behind Trieste, and the Government was reminded at Margate 
that its supporters are apprehensive about any weakening of 
Britain’s position in the Canal Zone. 


* * * 


It was difficult on Tuesday amid the press of imperial and 
foreign affairs to keep in mind the fact that there would be a 
debate next day on the annual report of the British Transport 
Commission. (Here at least was an item which differed not 
at all on opening night from the dress rehearsals. All the 
actors have been word perfect for vears.) But the imperial 
theme was resumed on Thursday in the debate on British 
Guiana. Most members have had to educate themselves 
rapidly since the Government sent troops to Georgetown the 
other week. They have spent so much time during this session 
in considering Central Africa, Kenya and Malaya, that they 
have not gazed intently at British Guiana. Nor has the 
Government urged them to do so. As a result, the drastic 
action taken by the Government has been a shock, and Par- 
liament finds itself compelled not only to test the validity of 
the evidence on which the Government has acted, but to con- 
sider the limits of freedom in a “free” democracy. The 
Opposition rehearsed Thursday’s debate at question time on 
Wednesday when Mr. Lyttelton had some fifty questions to 
answer, many of them about British Guiana. 

4. FB. 
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QUESTION TIME 


O sooner had Parliament turned its back three months 
ago than the wild world was on its horse and gallop- 
ing off in all directions. Modesty must prevent 

members from showing open irritation at such inconsiderate 
behaviour. But irritation is nevertheless what a great many must 
be feeling now that the long recess is over and they are back 
at Westminster, peering dutifully through the clouds of qust 
to.see what is going on, and why. Perhaps there was indeed 
a time, as some still maintain, when international affairs seemed 
to present a single coherent pattern at any given moment. 
Now everything happens at once. There was a time, they 
say, when it was good plain Hogarth. Now it is Boccioni and 
Marinetti. Crisis is the normal condition. Small wonder that 
after ten confusing weeks M.P.s should be bursting with 
questions and clamorous for the Government to tell all, like 
the players. In the few remaining days of the present session 
there is the tail-end of the legislative programme to be dis- 
posed of, but it is not this which will keep the air humming 
at Westminster until the new session and the fresh domestic 
controversies which are likely to be foreshadowed in the 
Queen’s Speech. 

There was the warmest of welcomes for Sir Winston and 
Mr. Eden on Tuesday and a general sense of relief, by no 
means confined to the Conservative Party, to see them restored 
to health and duty. Parliament itself is healthier than it was 
before the recess. The Opposition has pulled itself together 
and to some extent composed or concealed its internal differ- 
ences: now it looks a little more effectively like an alternative 
Government than it did before Margate. The Government 
also has benefited from the tonic airs of Thanet, and it would 
be foolish to pay too much attention t~ the public opinion 
polls which put the Conservatives’ popularity well below that 
of Labour. It is inevitable for the glass to be low at this 
middle stage in a Government’s life. It may well go lower 
still as a result of the next session’s programme, but a register 
of immediate irritation is not to be taken as an indication 
of how the country would act if it came to voting. In any 
event, Sir Winston has denied the likelihood of an early elec- 
tion (and suggested a little less strongly that there will not 
be one next year either) and promised his own continuing 
service. For how long no one can tell; but if he is not forced 
from office by ill-health Sir Winston is sure to remain in 
Downing Street so long as there remains a chance of his influ- 
encing events in the direction of genuine peace. Certainly he 
must put off many of the burdens which he carried uncom- 
plainingly before his illness, but Mr. Eden may be better able 
than one had thought to bear more than his fair share. His 
defence on Tuesday of the decision to withdraw from Trieste 
may not have been convincing, but in the performance of it 
there was nothing weak. The prestige of the other principal 
Ministers is so far undiminished and Mr. Butler’s budget is 
producing the effect intended. His speech at the Mansion 
House last week was cautious enough——he had us “ steering 
a fairly even course at present between the primrose path 
and the waste land ”—but the facts are that industrial pro- 
duction is up and that thanks to the policy of cautious libera- 
tion the country is moving out of the economic doldrums in 
which it lay becalmed in 1952. Another delicately balanced 
dose of freedom would seem to be due soon if industrial 
production is to rise from 3 per cent. to 6 per cent. and 
more above the level of 1951. But on the whole, one must 
conclude at this stage, the Government and the country are 
in a relatively strong position to take the shocks that are 
coming to them. 

It is in the troubled field of foreign and imperial affairs 





that the weaknesses will be probed during the remainder of 
the session. British Guiana is first on the list for discussion, 
and up to the time of writing (the debate will be in progress 
when this is in print) the Opposition has displayed a com- 
mendable restraint in spite of consciences automatically 
troubled by any action which savours of the old gunboat 
diplomacy. There are the usual exceptions, of course, on the 
Bevanite flank, but cooler heads must be persuaded by the 
White Paper that the ex-Ministers of British Guiana had made 
the operation of the Constitution impossible and by their 
policy had forced that drastic action of which they now dis- 
ingenuously complain. The White Paper may not offer finally 
convincing proof that the P.P.P. was on the point of setting 
up a Communist régime, and in other respects also the Oppo- 
sition may ask for more specific evidence; but it does show 
beyond doubt that the danger was acute and growing more s0, 
There is a point where a democracy is obliged, to preserve 
democracy, to act “ undemocratically "and that point wag 
well and truly reached in British Guiana. Except to emotion« 
alists whose cheer is always “ Up the rebels, right or wrong,” 
and those who push liberalism to the suicidal extreme where 
liberalism is destroyed, it is clear that the Government’s case 
is a strong one. 

On other ground the Government stands less firmly. In his 
statement on foreign affairs on Tuesday the Foreign Secretary 
defended the Trieste decision as best he could, likening the 
desperate remedy to the lancing of an abscess—an operation 
which Mr. Attlee rightly said is not exactly sedative if the 
patient has been given no warning. Mr. Eden was obviously 
not altogether happy in his work, and try as he might he could 
not but give the impression that it was someone else’s decision 
he was defending. But more will be heard of this in the foreign 
affairs debate next week. Meanwhile the armed forces of 
Italy and Yugoslavia, in ever increasing numbers, glowet 
angrily at each other across the frontiers, and news from the 
spot suggests that fighting could break out at any moment and 
carry the two powers~ into extended conflict. The best that 
can be said, in Mr. Eden’s unhappy metaphor, is not that the 
abscess has been lanced but rather that it has been brought 
to a head—and in the most painful possible way. For the 
rest, matters of more general import must wait until next week. 
Sir Winston contented himself with saying that he hoped Mr, 
Molotov would accept the invitation to Lugano, and on the 
question of the long proposed Heads-of-State meeting he stuck 
to his guns and reaffirmed his belief that such conversations 
might do good and cannot easily do much harm. Beyond this 
he refused adroitly and nimbly to be drawn. With equal and 
admirable agility he presented the Government’s second 
thoughts on the restoration of the university seats—an adverse 
decision which delighted the Opposition and saddened some 
members of independent mind. 

Controversy looms in home affairs. There have been hints 
enough lately that the Government is ready to tackle the 
rents muddle, and it is certain that the Queen’s Speech will 
officially confirm them. Meanwhile Mr. Harold Macmillan is 
not to be drawn. However subtle the measure to increase rents, 
however elaborate the checks to ensure that nobody makes 4 
penny profit out of it, # is bound to cause an uproar. There 
will be heated words on the question of capital punishment 
generally (the Liberals are to ask for the suspension of the 
death penalty until the Royal Commission’s report has been 
fully examined and discussed), and Mr. Bing and others are 
preparing another assault on the Home Secretary regarding 
the Evans case. Members may look forward in the new 
session to a renewal of the competitive television argument. 
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But another domestic difficulty for the Government is very 
tnuch nearer. The third of the priorities listed by Mr. Butler 
jn his Mansion House speech was agriculture. “Let the 
farmers have confidence that we need their efforts and their 
output,” he said, “and let them work out their future with 
us.” Well and good, but this is a department where the passage 
from controls to freedom is sure to tell against the Govern- 
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ment whether it appease the farmers (so offending the con- 
sumers and giving the Opposition a powerful weapon) or 
offend the farmers (so risking the loss of a considerable 
section of support). There is a likeness here on a smaller 
scale of the difficulties which face the Republican Adminis- 
tration of the United States. One way and another Parliament 
is sure to have plenty on its hands. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE current issue of Life contains an able article by Mr. 

Bruce Hutchison, a Canadian journalist, entitled “A 

Dangerous European Luxury: Hating America.” Life 
comments editorially: “ Mr. Hutchison give us some good 
advice on how to improve our relations with the Europeans. But 
the best advice of all is implicit in [a recent leader in] the 
Spectator.” It often seems to me that a contributory factor to 
anti-Americanism in this country is the readiness with which 
transient Americans indulge in it. One cannot blame them 
for speaking with disgust and horror of McCarthyism; but if 
they have been to Europe or to Asia, they seem morbidly 
teluctant to allow their country any credit for its many generous 
and well-intentioned undertakings in those countries. They 
are apt to concentrate instead on the blunders, extravagances 
or solecisms which they noticed their fellow-countrymen 
committing; they seem incapable of seeing the wood for the 
fungi on the trees and the immense risks and+responsibilities 
which America is willingly accepting in the cause of peace 
are obscured, for them, by the small errors and follies which 
a young nation, committed to great and unfamiliar enterprises, 
is bound in the nature of things to commit. Whatever the 
origins of the complex which drives them so often to self- 
denigration (and however little we should like it if they took a 
consistently opposite line), I believe they provide more than 
they need, or should, of the ammunition with which both 
professional and amateur critics in this country maintain their 
boring and seldom very accurate bombardment of America. 


The Triumvir 

It is now over four months since the Praesidium of the 
Supreme Soviet announced, on July 10th, its decision 
that Beria should be dismissed from his exalted posts and 
that “ the case on Beria’s criminal activities should be handed 
over for examination to the Supreme Court.” The chief charge 
against him was, in effect, that he was plotting to seize power. 
The most specific of the subsidiary charges were that he was 
fostering nationalism’ in the Republics of the Union: that he 
was sabotaging agriculture: and that he had obstructed the 
preparation of the new penal code. (When an amnesty of 
sorts was declared on March 28th, three weeks after Stalin’s 
death. the Russians were told that the new code would be 
promulgated fifteen days later. Although there have since been 
two meetings of the Supreme Soviet, by whom the code will 
require ratification, no more has been heard of it.) On August 
10th, two months after Beria’s dismissal, Marshal Voroshilov, 
the chairman of the Supreme Soviet, signed a decree confirming 
the Praesidium’s decision to “ transfer the case of L. P. Beria 
for consideration by the Supreme Court of the USSR.” 


Homewerk in the Lubyanka 

If you are tried in public for a crime against the Soviet 
State, you are not generally put in the dock—if you are a 
person of eminence, that is—until you can be relied upon to 
Stick very closely, while under cross-examination, to the terms 
of a confession which has been extorted from you while 
awaiting trial; and the preparation of these largely fictitious 
and often inconsequent apologiae is apt to take some time. 
At the last big public trial in Moscow, in 1938, Yagoda (one 
of Beria’s predecessors as head of the NKVD), Bukharin, 
Rykov and the rest had been in prison for months before they 
were suddenly yanked before a military tribunal; and even 


then one of them—Krestinsky—almost upset the apple cart by 
retracting his confession on the first day. In 1937 Marshal 
Tukhachevsky, second in command of the Red Army, who 
was to have attended the Coronation of King George VI, was 
shot after a secret trial within a month of being 
demoted to a subordinate command. There is perhaps nothing 
especially odd about Beria’s case going into cold storage, or 
even about the fact that there has never been an announcement 
of his arrest; but one does get the impression that retribution 
is being rather slow in overtaking so notable a villain. 


The Anonymous Islands 


We were talking about security measures and the comedies 
to which they sometimes give rise. General Bob Laycock 
remembered the occasion during the last war when it seemed 
to the Chiefs of Staff possible that in certain circumstances 
we might have to carry out landings in the Azores. As the 
commander of a Commando Brigade, he was summoned, with 
one staff officer, to the presence of Sir Roger Keyes, who was 
Chief of Combined Operations at the time. In an atmosphere 
thick with secrecy they were shown the chart of an archipelago 
on which all the proper names had been blacked out. “I am 
not going to tell you where these islands are,” began Keyes. 
“ You don’t have to, sir,” said Laycock, for the security people 
had forgotten to black out the longitudes and latitudes. 
“They're the Azores.” “The Azores ?” said his staff officer 
in a pleased voice. “I say, how splendid ! I’ve always wanted 
to go to the Mediterranean.” 


Excelsiorski 

Undismayed by the calamitous outcome of their attempt to 
climb Everest last winter, the Russians (according to the 
Tribune de Genéve) are preparing another expedition for 1954. 
Once more the mountain will be attacked from the North, and 
once more no Sherpas will be employed during the ascent. 
The 1952 expedition, of whose remarkable exploits some 
account was given in these notes a few_ weeks ago, was 
criticised for being too cumbrously equipped. Next year’s party 
will use, besides a “so far unknown type of ice axe,” oxygen 
equipment weighing less than half as much as any so far pro- 
duced in the West. In view of the fact that the Soviet moun- 
taineers propose to carry with them busts of Lenin and Stalin 
with which to embellish the summit, this will hardly be 
thought to give them an unfair advantage. This week the 
Russians revealed the fact that they invented 3-D in 1941, and 
I am sure that in due course we shall be told the year in 
which they did climb Everest. The failure of their Press to 
make any mention of either last year’s or next year’s expedi- 
tions shows pretty clearly that they are only, so to speak, 
playing the bye and do not intend these efforts to be taken 
seriously: which is possibly just as well. 


Culture Up North 

A reader, who recalls that about eighteen months ago Hamlet 
was described by the management of the Theatre Royal, 
Huddersfield, as “The Play of the Film,” sends me the 

announcement of their current offering. It reads: 

“ Ibsen’s Bombshell, 
A DOLL’S HOUSE. 

The Lid off a Victorian Love-Nest.” 

STRIX 
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Black Orpheus and White 
Pluto 


By THOMAS HODGKIN 


OTO-POTO is a nice town. Compared with the squalid 

urban huddle of Lagos, the wretched tenements of 

Sekondi, Medina—Dakar’s enormous slum—with its 
succession of nameless streets, a mixture of sand and puddles, 
excrement, goats and babies, Poto-Poto is even beautiful. Here 
people live in their compounds, with some privacy. In the 
compounds of the better-off there are separate establishments 
for uncles, cousins and grandfathers. Palm-trees grow. If one 
walks a little way one can see the Congo and the blue and 
green mountains beyond. 

Poto-Poto and Bacongo are two African agglomérations 
urbaines which, with the European town, make up the city of 
Brazzaville. The French administrator in charge of the 
agelomérations, a kindly, somewhat formal man, took me out 
to see the sights. But first, for propriety’s sake, we had to find 
the African President of the Commune of Bacongo. (The 
French Government once defined “ notables ” as “ native tax- 
payers of over twenty-five years of age who are highly regarded 
generally on account of their social standing, their piety, their 
advanced age, their education, or on account of services 
which they have rehdered to the State. The President 
fitted this description excellently.) Without much difficulty 
we dug out this ancient symbol of Eurafrican co-operation and 
wedged him in the camionetie between us—docile, weil-drilled, 
untalkative. We saw the new market-place, the new drains, 
the municipal restaurant—serving a good two-course meal for 
Is. 3d.—the clinic, crowded with patients, the training-centre, 
where young Africans learn in short intensive courses to be 
semi-skilled masons, joiners and motor mechanics. We visited 
the domestic science centre, and saw African married women 
making elegant dresses for themselves and layettes for their 
babies (once they had got over the natural feeling that it is 
hubristic to make clothes for the unborn). We talked with 
the highly efficient trained nurse running the centre de puéri- 
‘Look at this baby.” She handed me a naked one. 
rhey’re 


culture. 
“You see how clean he is, and beautifully cared for. 
all like this when they've been coming a little time.” 

We ended the morning at the Poto-Poto Art School, kept by 
a young French painter, M. Lods. About a dozen Africans 
were silting painting. The little pictures sell for 2.000 francs 
(about £4), and the big ones for 3,000 francs. They make 
their living this Way. In a good month a painter may make 
£20, which puts him well up in the income-scale. Some 
exciting fantastic pictures were signed “ Mouri, dit Picasso.” 
‘You see,” M. Lods explained, “ when the British Consul- 
General came and looked at one of Mouri’s paintings, he said 
‘that’s a regular Picasso’—so ever since Mouri has signed 
himself that way.” But, after much hesitation, I chose an 
Assali. Assali paints brown Africans, in all kinds of decora- 
tive, usually dancing, relations with one another, on a black 
background—rather in the style of the ancient rock paintings. 
I said I thought the children would like it. “ You don’t think 
your children may find it a litthke—erotic ? ” said the Adminis- 
trator, with a Frenchman's more perceptive eye. Foolishly I 
asked M. Lods how he did it, and got the answer I expected 
—** 1 don’t do anything at all: they just come and they paint.” 

From African painting the conversation turned to Sartre’s 
essay Orphée Noir, which he wrote as an introduction to 
Senghor’s collection of Negro poetry. Sartre called it Black 
Orpheus, he explains, because the Negro’s effort to break out of 
his “ European culture-prison ” and rediscover his “ negritude,” 
this “systematic quest.” reminds him of Orpheus going to 
reclaim Eurydice from Pluto. It is not so much an essay really 
as a revolutionary poem—‘ What would you expect to find, 


when the muzzle that has silenced the voices of black men 
is removed ? 


[hat they would thunder your -praise ? When 
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these heads that our fathers have forced to the very ground 
are risen, do you expect to read adoration in their eyes ? ” 

You don’t have to go very far in Poto-Poto to find thig 
underworld of poetry, below the level of social services ang 
administrative paternalism. The town itself was founded, 
forty-odd years ago, by a secession of the plebs—by some 
Mongo who refused to work for the French companies ang 
left the concessions. You find the same independence of spirit 
to-day among the fishermen of Stanley Pool. They dislikg 
any kind of authority—family, tribal, or European—or inter, 
ference with the natural rights of fishermen. By Poto-Poto 
standards they make good money and can afford to live well~ 
sleep under mosquiio nets, eat tinned foods, drink red Wine, 
and dress their wives and girl friends in new cloth. The 
courtesans are independent too. Immense opportunities arg 
offered by a town where to every two women there are threg 
men. They have their misteries—Violette, Lolita, Brillant and 
the like—-which arrange picnics and outings and keep up the 
rate for the job. (M. Georges Balandier, writing two years 
ago, spoke of 2,000 francs a month, plus presents, as the 
minimum: but it has certainly gone up since then.) And there 
are other openings for women: they play an important part 
in the retail trade of the town—selling cigarettes, cola-nuts and 
fancy goods. Poto-Poto gives them a chance to enjoy a new 
kind of liberty. For all that the songs of the courtesans’ guilds 
are many of them sad: 

Ecoutez, mes amies, 

Dieu nous a donné des meres, 
Des méres qui nous tuent 
Pour de largent. 

The keen young men who organise the clerks and boy- 
cuisiniers in CGT and CFTC Unions; the Catholics, with 
their cathedral like a palm-forest, their fishermen’s mass, and 
their intelligent journal, La Semaine de | AEF; the ~ wili- 
tants ~ of the Parti Progressiste Congolais, with their firm belief 
that history is on their side; none of these fit into a tidy 
administrative pattern. Nor do the unemployed: officially 
there are 3,500 of them in the whole of Brazzaville, out of a 
total adult male population of 32,000, but in fact the figure is 
probably nearer 5,000. I met a young African, out of a job, 
who told me he had studied philosophy at the /ycée. He was 
spending his time sending out notices inviting the citizens of 
Poto-Poto to support his canditature for the presidency of the 
Government-sponsored Cercle Culturel. He was too success- 
ful. I asked the French administrator later how the elections 
had gone. “Impossible,” he said. “ The centre was crowded 
out with hundreds of people, many of them illiterate, who 
weren't members at all. We had to pestpone the elections.” 

Perhaps it is not fanciful to-see Poto-Poto as the microcosm 
and the French Union as the macrocosm—the crisis of the 
French Union reflected in the opposition between the facts of 
paternalism and the ideas of Orphée Noir. General Guillaume, 
in a recent article on “The French Accomplishment in 
Morocco,” points out that “ 7,500 miles of surfaced roads and 
18,750 miles of maintained roads now permit the year-round 
movement of more than 65,000 vehicles. . .. Casablanca now 
handles more than 7,000,000 tons a year, which puts it fourth 
among French ports.”” True—and there are many other French 
achievements besides. But how far do these thousands of miles 
of surfaced roads carry you when confronted by the criticisms 
of a Negro poet, for whom we Europeans are simply : — 

“ These gentlemen from the city 

gentlemen of propriety 

Who know no more to dance 
by the light of the moon 

Who know no more to walk on the 
flesh of their feet 

Who know no more to tell the tales of 
their fathers. . . .” 

Of course, the strains are much less acute, and the explosive 
forces much less explosive, in Poto-Poto than in North Africa. 
But many of the same elements seem to be present: the 
fishermen who drink red wine and don’t care a fig; the new 
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roletariat; the unemployed intellectuals; “ the, harlot’s cry 
from street to street.” And there are democratic institutions 
in Equatorial Africa—deputies, senators and _ elected 
assemblies. But. there is also administrative Platonism (or 
Plutonism ?)—the idea that the wise and good (who are usually, 
but not always, French) should govern, and the Africans, who 
are “ des bons enfants,” should be governed. And if one has 
to have political parties, one can always invent a parti de 
[administration. Well aware of the crisis, the French are 
searching for a solution. “ Eurafrique ” ?—But does this in 
practice mean much more than admitting Germany as a 
colonial partner ? A Federal France—with local legislatures 
and responsible local Cabinets? More initiative for the 
Assembly of the French Union (that neglected organ of the 
Fourth Republic)? But the germs of the solution are con- 
tained in the preamble to the 1946 Constitution—* La France 
entend conduire les peuples dont elle a pris la charge a la 
liberté de s'administrer eux-mémes et de gérer démocratique- 
ment leurs propres affaires.” And, while Platonism dies hard, 
it is much to the credit of the French that (unlike Plato) they 
have never discovered a method to prevent the circulation of 
ideas. (Jacques Despuech’s Le Trafic de Piastres is a best- 
seller. And there is an excellent book-shop in Brazzaville.) 


Asia After Korea 
By JULES MENKEN 


N East and South-east Asia as elsewhere throughout the 

world, the key to Communist policy is power. This 

does not mean that other factors are negligible: their 
importance, indeed, is obvious and great. But it does create 
unfamiliar and intractable difficulties of interpretation for those 
outside the inner councils of the Kremlin or Peking who are 
concerned with the meaning of Communist words and actions 
As a historian of Soviet policy Mr. Beloff has naturally 
encountered these difficulties in his new book.* His efforts 
to deal with them are not wholly satisfactory. At one level, 
it is true—the formal and external level of events and Soviet 
comment on them—Mr. Beloff handles his narrative in the 
main with his accustomed competence. But at the deeper 
level of interpretation he unfortunately fails. In part this is 
due to his insistence on “ properly substantiated answers ” 
properly substantiated, that is, by the canons which professional 
historians normally apply in other fields. Of course there 
are no such answers; the profoundly conspiratorial character 
and techniques of world Communism exclude them from the 
outset. For the rest, Mr. Beloff’s failure flows largely from 
his disregard of the key of power without which there can be 
no true understanding of Soviet and Communist world policy, 
nor any hope of dealing with the problems and dangers which 
they present. 

Asia has long occupied a special place in the Communist 
strategy of power. From Lenin onwards Communists have 
looked to its millions as a source of strength for themselves 
and of weakness for their enemies. The Communist conquest 
of China, one of the supreme revolutions of history, completed 
the first stage along the Communist road of aggression in Asia. 
A Communist victory in Korea would have achieved the second 
Stage. But the prolonged struggle in Korea, despite Communist 
propaganda representing it as a victory, in fact ended in stale- 
mate: and the masters of Communist policy have drawn the 
appropriate conclusions. 

From the Communist standpoint the main lesson taught by 
Korea is twofold; that existing Communist strength in Asia is 
insufficient, but that Communist major strategy there is sound 
and promising. Moscow’s original plans rested in part on 








* Soviet Policy in the Far East, 1944-1951. By Max Beloff. Issued 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
(Oxford University Press, 21s.) 
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American statements that Korea lacked strategic importance 
for the United States. Had American conduct conformed to 
American words, the Soviet-trained and Soviet-equipped North 
Korean army would easily have overrun the weak South 
Korean police force, which was all that Washington had left 
behind to defend one of the strategically critical areas of the 
earth. With American (and United Nations) intervention, 
Communist forces in Korea had also to be increased if 
Moscow’s aggression was not to fail swiftly and ignominiously. 
For many reasons-—not least among them the need to conceal 
the directing Soviet hand—the only usable reinforcements 
were Chinese. When they were thrown into battle just three 
years ago, victory again appeared within the Communist grasp. 
But once more the Communist leaders miscalculated: the 
Chinese were fought to a standstill: and since Washington would 
not authorise a counter-offensive (the prospects of which in the 
spring or early summer of 1951 were good, as General Van 
Fleet, then Commander-in-Chief in Korea, has shown), the 
only possible outcome was to acknowledge, tacitly but con- 
clusively, that in such conditions neither side could win 

For Communist China Korea nevertheless represents an 
unchallengeable gain. On the debit side must be placed the 
economic burdens and heavy human losses of the war, which 
subjected the Peking régime to severe strain, and if continued 
or increased by defeat in the field might have weakened it 
gravely. Since the United Nations never drove their possible 
advantage home, the credit side is much larger. In Korea 
for the first time—but assuredly not for the last—Peking has 
stood shoulder to shoulder with Moscow in an external enter- 
prise from which both had prospects of major gain. Communist 
China entered the Korean war with poorly armed forces trained 
only in-the techniques of second-class warfare against the 
feeble armies of the moribund Kuomintang; she has emerged 
with a reorganised army some 2} million strong equipped with 
Soviet heavy weapons (including tanks and field artillery) and 
with a trained and modernised air force large enough to con- 
stitute a new strategic threat to naval forces off the mainland 
of East Asia. Her security troops, now about a million strong, 
have also been reorganised, and are powerful enough to put 
down any threat to the régime which the near future may bring. 
The new Five-Year Plan, despite difficulties and revisions at 
the outset, should carry a long way China’s development of 
the heavy industries (including heavy engineering) which are 
the foundation of modern war; and the recent Soviet-Chinese 
economic agreement, though obviously concluded under 
conditions humiliating to Mao Tse-tung, ensures Soviet help, 
both in training and equipment, which will speed up this 
development. Already Communist China is capable of supply- 
ing many of her requirements in small-arms and small-arms 
ammunition; her present plans should establish an industry 
capable of producing a range of heavy arms (excluding, how- 
ever, aircraft, for the time being) such as no other non-Soviet 
country on the mainland of Asia can manufacture. Con- 
currently, the end of hostilities in Korea will permit a redeploy- 
ment of troops for which many of the necessary roads and 
railways have already been, or are in process of being, built. 
The mere appearance of these troops on the frontiers would 
create most grave problems for her neighbours. The whole 
development now in prospect threatens to transform the entire 
balance of power in East, South-east, and South Asia. 

In the remaining areas of Asia which are crucial to Com- 
munist strategy, other weapons in the Communist armoury 
can be brought into play. In Korea the reorganisation of 
North Korean armed forces is already under way. In Japan, 
still by far the strongest industrial nation east of Suez, infiltra- 
tion into the trade unions and subversive propaganda among 
students and in other circles will continue; while as much as 
possible will be made of Japanese discontents over the existing 
ban on trade with China, and every effort will be pressed to 
develop friction between Japan and the West. In Indo-China 


Soviet and Chinese aid to the Viet Minh rebels will continue 
—subject always to the outcome of the campaigning season 
which has just begun; while political ferments in Viet Nam 
For the present, 


and Cambodia will be further exploited. 
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Indonesia and the Philippines offer smaller possibilities; but 
New Delhi is unlikely to be allowed to forget that Chinese 
Communist forces now stand along the Tibetan border, that 
Communist infiltration among the frontier hill-tribes and in 
Assam continues, or that the technique developed by Mao 
Tse-tung—under which so-called Soviet areas are established 
as bases from which lightly armed forces can conduct systematic 
guerrilla activities aimed at larger conquest—is susceptible of 
application in other countries than China, 

It is against this background that the political conference 
which is shortly to‘ meet at Panmunjom will assemble. The 
Western negotiators will have to play their cards with out- 
standing skill. Not least among their difficulties will be a 
clamour for concessions to the Communists from well-meaning 
people in the West who ignore the realities of Communist 
China and misconceive the relations which really exist between 
Moscow and Peking. Whatever may happen at Panmunjom, 
the main decisions determining the future course of events in 
Asia will not be taken there. Those decisions will be made 
in Peking and Moscow, in Tokyo and New Delhi and Saigon, 
in Paris and London and Washington. They will be decisions 
which help or harm the free world to the extent that they 
consolidate or weaken the non-Communist régimes in Asia, 
and above all in the degree to which they increase or diminish 
the margin of armed strength—at present dangerously small— 
which the West can dispose of. 


Equality, Fraternity, etc. 
By JOHN BARCLAY 


OU are a professional man with £800 a year most years, 

a wife and two children. You have not enough capital 

to buy a house in a high cl. res. dist., but too much 
income for a council house. Anyway, your work keeps you 
closer in than the suburbs, and your wife wants to live near 
cheap shops. So you purchase two. labourers’ cottages knocked 
into one on the edge of the soon-to-be-slums of your semi- 
industrialised provincial town. The railway is not far off, 
there are five pubs within a hundred yards of your house, and 
the front door opens straight on to a narrow pavement. Very 
convenient, centrally situated, as the agent said, and your wife 
has only the length of a street to push the pram and pull the 
toddier to the shops, 

She is plunged at once, though, into problems of economic 
geography. The food shops are plentiful and cheap; but there 
i no stationer who sells writing paper without lines; the local 
library lends only three kinds of book — “CRIME, 
WESTERN, LOVE ”—and there is a fish-and-chip restaurant, 
but no coffee-house. The baker does not stock wholemeal, 
and the abounding furniture stores are full of shiny sideboards 
and cubic armchairs which they suggest you should carve at 
and sit in now, and leave your executors to pay for. Your 
wife cannot find any fabric or wallpaper, lampshade or lino, 
that is not suffering from jaundice or varicose veins. 

All the same, the people who do buy these things are good 
people, good at heart; their aesthetic taste has nothing to do 
with their downright goodness of heart, whatever the moral 
school of critics may say. Your neighbours are considerate, 
kindly—in a word, goodhearted. They never let their children 
out in the rain, and keep a coal fire burning for them all the 
summer. They even ask your own three-year-old in to watch 
their television on a July afternoon, and fill him with acid 
drops and chocolate éclairs. 

Your child, however, does not understand. He has not yet 
acquired a proper political piety and the tact that needs to go 
with it. He raises impious questions of ingquality—why may 
he not say “now” for “no”? Of liberty—please may he go 
and play in the gutter with Reen? Of fraternity, perhaps, 
when he learns to punch his mother and murmur mutinously 
against his father. Smacked, sent to bed, deprived of his 
dinner, he becomes the family’s first martyr to democracy. 
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His baby brother is more fortunate. In this district babies 
are never heard to cry. At the first whimper a soapy arm 
whisks them up, cossets them, feeds them with weak tea and 
white bread, and returns them to loll fatly befrilled in their 
colossal baby carriages. But your baby—though there cag 
be no doubt that all babies are equal—your baby at first lies 
naked in his folding pram, yells and is ignored. Goodhearted 
neighbours knock on the door to say he is crying, remark 
on his lack of a fur jacket, retire muttering darkly about neglect, 
Your wife is soon forced by public opinion to abandon her 
harsh rules. 

To your neighbours, a baby’s cry is the one sound that 
rends their good hearts: no other disturbs their goodhearted 
equanimity. Their own bespoke dance tunes are broadcast 
throughout the morning from all their surrounding houses, 
and every evening when dad comes home their uncountable 
TV aerials quiver to bombardments on the newsreel, gun- 
fights on the playlet. At about nine the pubs join in. These 
age-old centres of English social activity have not yet been 
ousted by mechanical forms of entertainment; still their 
wooden skittles clatter, to shouts of encouragement, disparage- 
ment and praise; still the beer-handles slam, the till clangs, 
the powerful wireless envelops good, hearty conversation in 
its thudding accompaniment of folk music. The goodhearted 
publican yells “ Time ! ” and rings his bell, but nobody takes 
any notice—is not the Englishman renowned for his contempt 
of petty restrictions, and are not all the policemen conscien- 
tiously patrolling the high cl. res. dists.? Not until after mid- 
night do the gay noises die away—the homing motor-bikes, 
the ladies’ laughter, the great belches straight from the heart, 
the comradely expectorations on your doorstep. 

But these sounds are whispers to the happy cries of Britain’s 
new generation of bonny kiddies, at play from breakfast-time 
to closing-time about your walls. You must, of course, 
protect your windows from stones, your children from itinerant 
cases of mumps, your nerves from realistic imitations of 
machine carbines in action and the screams of those they have 
wounded, and your class prejudice from language no less obscene 
because it proceeds out of the mouths of babes, if not yet of 
sucklings. You may mildly suggest that fifty yards away the 
green acres of park would make a better playground than 
the unadopted alley behind your house, but you only gain 
a name with the children for despicable fussiness, and with 
their parents for a criminal lack of goodheartedness. 

More limited in its effect than the noise is the dirt. Like 
the police, the road sweepers are all away in the high cl. res. 
dists.; an old man once a week moves down your street, 
leaving outside your door a pile of granite chips, toffee papers 
and dung. Your little boy samples potato chips, ungratefully 
marooned in the road, your wife finds horrible things on the 
window-sill. But these are only reminders of the great warm 
mass of humanity that lives about you, that laughs to take your 
sunflower heads for buttonholes, that keeps the cats who tread 
familiarly upon your roof and wail at night. 

There is, too, the gay, intimate talk of your neighbours, and 
the sense it gives you of being a single pulse in that mighty 
beating heart that is urban England. What a fine training it 
is in repartee to argue the merits of a football team that you 
have never heard of; what an opportunity for your wife to 
brush up her medical training when she discusses her neigh- 
bour’s intestinal troubles. Then there is the proverbial wisdom 
of the English mind, the all-solving morceaux of wit so freely 
proffered should you happen to mention an_ intellectual 
dilemma. And that gentle, kindly speech of everyday greeting 
that, without being intense, reaches with its goodness into the 
very heart: 

“ All right ? That’s right. I always say it’s all right so 
long as you're all right. Bye bye.” 

And every evening a wealth of passing human drama filters 
through your window panes: 

“So I says to her, I says, ‘I'll tell you what,’ I says, “I 
will really,’ I says, and she says, ‘ You'll what ?” she says, 
*I’m sure,’ I says, I said to her.” 

What material, if only you were Priestley ! 
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But you are not. You are not worthy of the great experience. 
And it is doubly bitter, when you move into a smaller and less 
convenient house in a high cl. res. dist., to find yourself des- 

ised by your snobbish new neighbours for not possessing 
jewellery, books, a piano, curtains, pictures, a gold watch and 
chain, which you have had to sell to purchase peace and quiet. 
But if you had them still—ah, then, in this celestial silence, you 
could hear the watch ticking in your pocket, and listen with one 
ear to the sound of fine dust settling on the string of G sharp. 


A Theory of Madeira 
By WOLF MANKOWITZ 


N English lady, attempting to introduce the restful cult 
of knitting to the peasant women of Madeira, dis- 
covered that due to having specialised in embroidery 

for the past hundred years, her otherwise willing pupils were 
incapable of using their left hands. This seems a pity, for 
knitting would certainly suit a people who have brought to 
perfection several other obsessional arts. 

The preparation of Madeira’s principal fish, the espada, a 
white, firm-fleshed deep-sea nightmare of neutral flavour, itself 
constitutes a triumph of obsession over nature, for the creature 
is eaten every day and there are, typically, 365 ways of 
encouraging it to emulate some other fish. Yet culinary 
inspiration is not the source of this extravagance. It is simply 
that there happen to be that number of days in most years. 
Portuguese obsession and the ease with which the insipid espada 
is caught, explain the rest. 

If the visitor remains unconvinced by the case of the multi- 
purpose espada, he may look about him at the very landscape 
of the “ Pearl of the Atlantic.” A mountainous island of 
arid volcanic formation, has been transformed by obsessive 
husbandry into a highly productive market garden. Terracing 
co-opts the smallest parcels of land (at an average price of 
£1 a square metre) into prosperous productivity. And when 
the terraces do not require their diligent attention, the peasants 
visit their longing for the symmetrical upon mosaic pave- 
ments and dry stone work. 

And then there is the undeniable evidence of the wicker and 
basket work home industry. Watching the peasants weave dog- 
baskets from Funchal to infinity, always in the same patterns, 
always in the same way, always singing the same sad songs, 
yet always experiencing (it seems) the same phlegmatic satisfac- 
tion, the amateur anthropologist wonders why exactly similar 
mechanical performances in factories at home fail to give the 
performers an abiding sense of achievement. No doubt the 
comic strip is partially to blame. Certainly the films, probably 
television, and maybe the weather. In Madeira the weather 
is almost always fine. This is so relaxing that after a couple 
of weeks basket-making becomes exciting and barbola-work 
a dynamic nightmare. 

[here appears in the Portuguese peasant a solemn pedantry, 
compelling him to be symmetrically thorough in his work (at 
about £2 a week). A Yorkshire pudding served with sinewy 
beef at a Sunday lunch “ in the hills ” was carefully concocted 
by the cook (who renamed it “ beef-cake”). It was a more 
exactly Yorkshire pudding than can be found in most places 
out of that county. As the flowers die in the hotel’s eleven- 
acre gardens, the Portuguese gardeners deftly replace them 
with healthy seedlings all exactly the same size and at regular 
intervals. The driver of one of the large old-fashioned and 
highly dignified open tourers from which visitors view the 
Strange, temperate to sub-tropical landscape, takes the steep 
and narrow roads carefully, and is outraged by’ the least 
demonstration of jay-walking or bad driving. Throughout the 
island the impression of carefully thought-out work repeated 
for ever in precisely the same way, conveys a sense of secure 
equability. Maybe it is a natural admiration of this quality 
which makes thé English so acceptable to the Portuguese, 
enabling a wealthy community- of some three hundred British 
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nationals to live harmoniously in a country already so densely 
populated that with a population of 260,000 it can export 
1,000 able-bodied men a month to South America and the 
West Indies. Not that emigration is unprofitable. The 
emigrants, forbidden to take their families with them, send 
back a million and a quarter pounds a year. 

The money comes in useful because Portuguese family life 
is intense. An amazing proportion of the women seen from 
the open tourer (usually collecting kindling) are pregnant. 
“ What else,” asked an eminent member of the Funchal Rotary 
Club—which an Englishman chairs—* what else do they marry 
for.?” If this question rhetorically answers itself, then it is 
not surprising that courtship should be as attenuated as 
possible. The two-part courting songs, improvised at the wine 
festivals which continue up and down the island through 
August to October, obsessively hold marriage back. Girl and 
boy dance backwards and forwards. The discussion goes: 

Girl: If you want to marry me 
You must ask my dear old dad, 
Dear old dad is ninety-three 
And he is a little mad 
Boy: I have asked your dear old dad 
Who you say is ninety-three; 
If he is mad, then you-are mad, 
And mad enough to marry me.* 
The dialogue gives great satisfaction to both the participants 
and the surrounding crowd, except for the few who, appalled 
at the participants’ stamina, chafe to exhibit their own powers 
of improvisation. Meanwhile, to assuage the thirst generated 
by all this eroticism must is a must. 

Must is the natural liquor of the grape, and, at this stage, 
sweet and undistinguished as passion-fruit juice. But not for 
long. The wine-merchants buy it from the vine-culturalists 
(of whom the most important is the only Englishman in the 
island with a Portuguese title). Carried from the presses in 
goatskins, the must is casked and transported to the wine- 
lodges, where within a few days it is fortified to the extent of 
about nineteen per cent. It is the first stage in the most obses- 
sive of all Madeira crafts, the preparation of Madeira wine. To 
give the wine traditional quality it has to be kept at a balanced 
temperature in an artificial ship’s hold for six months, casked 
in antique woods, and carefully blended. It is in the blending 
that the Madeira genius rejoices—because it is so exacting, so 
difficult, and so specifically Madeira’s own obsessional way of 
doing things. The wine lodges prepare their dry Sercials and 
Verdelhos, and their sweeter Buals and Malmseys with such 
precise comprehension of the nature of the local vines, that 
from the oldest vintage still extant, the 1792, to the most recent, 
the quality is even and scarcely varied. The trick is all in 
the blending of “solera” wines, for because of the extra- 
ordinary longevity of Madeira a mixing process is possible 
which “ traditionalises”” the wine. In one room of the lodge 
of the principal association of wine-growers in Madeira there 
is £30,000-worth of wine in casks bearing dates which on other 
wines mean death. For Madeira, as a merchant informed 
me, “ they are the life of the business.” With this stock the 
obsessive artists of the island work to produce—as in wicker 
work, or embroidery, or mosaic—a commodity of regular, high, 
specifically Madeira, quality. 

While the must is being fortified, the caked remains of the 
pressed grapes are broken up and water poured upon them. As 
the boys jump bare-footed on the dark crimson mess, an 
anaemic wine leaks through the channel. This the peasants 
call foot-water. As they jump they sing: 

Give me a vineyard, 

Give me a grape. 

My father can't afford wine 

So we drink foot-water instead 
The average consumption during the wine festival is about 
two gallons a day. After standing for a few weeks foot- 
water is said to make an excellent vinegar, which almost 
certainly would improve fried espada. 





* Free translation 
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CINEMA 


The Heart of the Matter (Carlton.)—— 
Personal Affair (Leicester Square.) 


GRAHAM GREENE’S novel The Heart of the 
Matter has been adapted for the screen by 
Lesley Storm with singular success. 
Although the religious aspects of the story 
may, to the non-Catholic, remain am- 
biguous, they invite from all tolerant people 
a sympathetic hearing if an imperfect 
understanding. The problems of faith are 
presented objectively without undue ex- 
planation or argument—which is possibly 
why they are so mystifying. 

Trevor Howard has never been and could 
never be better than he is here as the Deputy 
Commissioner of Police in Sierra Leone, a 
sensitive man whose only desire is that no 
one he loves should be hurt, and who, find- 
ing he cannot bring himself to fail either his 
wife or his mistress by leaving one for the 
other, commits the greatest sin of all, in his 
eyes, suicide. His performance throughout 
is magnificent, a masterpiece of perception 
painted in the subtlest shades, the gradual 
deterioration of his peace of mind shown by 
eye and muscle and even his back as much as 
by word of mouth. Above all one senses 
the man’s innate goodness and the weakness 
which is so often the consort of an over- 
kind heart ; so that one longs to help him 
while knowing he is beyond human aid. No 
practical help can cure his obsessive belief 
in his sinfulness; his unselfishness is a 
form of egoism nothing can move. 

In the aching heat, amid tropical sights 
and seunds admirably trapped on the screen 
by George More O’Ferrall who has directed 
this picture with the thermometer, the drum 
beat and the native song as febrile assistants 
to his considerable talents, Mr. Howard's 
tragedy unfolds slowly but irrevocably, aided 
by Elizabeth Allan, who is excellent as his 
neurotic wife, Maria Schell, who gives a 
touching performance as his _ mistress, 
George Coulouris, Gerard Oury, Denholm 
Elliott and a number of other fine actors 
who seem made for their parts. There 
remains the heart of the matter, the philo- 
sophy which, though incomprehensible to 
some, irritating to others, has the virtue of 
being controversial and thus adds to this 
fine film an extra intensity. 

7 * t 


It is curious that Lesley Storm's adapta- 
tion of her own play into a film, Personal 
Affair, should be a failure. As a play this 
story of a schoolgirl’s crush on her Latin 
master, her disappearance with its dire 
implications, the mischief done by slander- 
ous tongues and so on was quite convincing, 
but as a film it has become foolishly implaus- 
ible. It is strange how the footlights compel 
a credulity which the camera denies. On the 
stage there seemed good reason, but now 
none why Leo Genn, whose wife, played by 
Gene Tierney, has just accused Glynis Johns 
of being in love with her husband, should 
not rush out into the night after the unhappy 
girl in order to comfort her in an adult 
avuncular fashion, but from this one normal 
action, an action which would be under- 
stood by any sane wife, an emotional storm 
is brewed. Most dramatic pieces are built 
on misunderstandings, but this particular 
confusion, which a man of renowned 








integrity and a woman who has never had 
cause to doubt him could solve in five 
minutes, merely inspires irritation. True, 
the girl vanishes and a particularly apop- 
lectic weir is shown us time and again to 
promote despondency and alarm, yet one 
ieels the whole thing is contrived, unreal, 
and all that anyone needs to settle matters 
is a good slap. Acting in such circum- 
stances is difficult, and only Walter Fitz- 
gerald is infallible. Pamela Brown battles 
nobly with her sex-starved spinster, Megs 
Jenkins with her drugged and weeping 
mother wandering about in a dressing-gown, 
and Glynis Johns with a horrid wig. Mr. 
Genn and Miss Tierney are as good as they 
are allowed to be. Handicapped by the 
script and Anthony Pelissier’s fussy direc- 
tion which allows for no settling down to a 
part, they strive to build the desired moun- 
tains out of molehills and only rarely 
succeed. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


ART 


Art and Football (The Footbal! Association, 

45 Park Lane.) 

THROUGHOUT the year paintings on an 
unusual theme have been creeping into the 
one-man shows and the mixed exhibitions. 
They were the forerunners of ‘* Football 
and the Fine Arts,’’ the £3,000 competition 
with which the Football Association cele- 
brates its ninetieth birthday on Monday 
next, and the results of which, chosen from 
1,700 entries, are now on view at 45 Park 
Lane. 

This was a fine, unexpected and imagina- 
tive effort to stimulate artists in a field most 
frequently overlooked even in days when 
cricket not uncommonly provided a subject. 
Competitors were specifically told.(as in a 
previous competition this year) that ‘* sym- 
bolic ’’ treatment would receive the same 
consideration as ‘* naturalistic.’’ In conse- 
quence, considerable diversity of aim is 
apparent. Brains have been cudgelled into 
unfamiliar channels : have gone to history, 
have ranged from fireworks to the chalked 
goalpost on the tenement wall and from fog 
to floodlight ; have tried to make compo- 
sitional capital out of odd views of corru- 
gated iron stands and the Klee-like parallelo- 
grams of an agitated net; have dwelled 
upon the funny hats, the rosettes and the 
rest; have played themselves to a standstill 
with illustration that would disgrace a boys’ 
weekly and abstraction without visi‘le 
bearing upon the set subject. 

There are gaps. I did not see the long- 
distance charabanc with its windowfuls of 
swinging rattles and tam-o’-shanter’d heads; 
or the figures on each others back’s peeping 
over the wall round the ground; or the 
equipment of a big club’s gym; or the 
white sea of litter washing the empty 
stadium after the crowds have gone. What I 
did see—in addition to one lone reference 
to the pools—were the crowds arriving 
(C. Chamberlain, Richard E. Slater) and 
departing (B. Bradshaw, Arthur Hackney, 
Stanley Robert Jones) ; players in the snow 
(Thomas Bromly, John Elwyn and, with a 
Grandma Moses charm, Fred Uhlman) ; 
in the net (James Boswell, Daphne Chart, 
Aibert Irvin); against the cold dark dregs 








of a winter afternoon in Gloucestershire 
(Richard MacDonald) and on cinders 
against a potteries’ sunset (James Palmer), 
Among the paintings these all seemed tg 
make some sort of gloss upon the subject, 
The prints are surprisingly dull, though 
Phyllis Ginger’s straightforward portrait 
and Robert Tavener’s Changing Room catch 
the eye. The sculpture, on the other hand, ig 
lively, and there are excellent things 
Peter L. Peri, Stephen Rickard, and Willi 
Soukop. 

Sport is perhaps a sculptor’s subject, for 
at least he is less self-conscious about the 
human form than the painter. The artist 
today is inhibited by the certain knowledge 
that he cannot hope to equal, let alone sur« 
pass, the wonderful ** long-Tom ”’ action 
shots which are a commonplace in daily 
journalism ; knows too that in the absence 
of classical veneration for the human body 
and the scientific curiosity of the Renais- 
sance, an excess of movement is unlikely to 
be sustained by more than an interest in 
compositional skill. To hope to catch the 
moment of supreme grace or significance, 
the moment of truth, whether in ballet or 
bull-fighting or football, seems to him almost 
self-contradictory, for it is but the culmina- 
tion of a whole sequence of co-ordinated 
movements, all interlocking one with another 
and it is the sequence which has significance, 
Degas we remember, not for the rendering of 
a brilliant fouetté or pas de deux, but for his 
angular off-stage studies of dancers awaiting 
their cue, 

At all events there are no Duchamps 
among the painters here ; it is a sculptor— 
F. E. McWilliam—who has made the most 
daring space-time experiments in perspective 
and sequence. For his two groups, nct wholly 
successful but among the most interesting 
exhibits, he has been awarded one of the 
main prizes. One senses a touch of the we- 
must-have-one-of-these-to-show-we're- 
broadminded atmosphere inseparable from 
such occasions in the various Honorable 
Mentions, and it seems a pity that there was 
not a rule to stop an artist receiving more 
than one prize, but most of the main prize- 
winners are worthy enough. The jury of 
Professor Coldstream, Sir Philip Hendy, Mr. 
Philip James and Sir John Rothenstein (no 
footballers as far as I know amongst them !) 
made awards to Brian Robb, L. S. Lowry, 
L. L. Toynbee, Alfred Daniels, Susan 
Benson and Jack Daniel among others. 

The only comparable exhibition | can 
think of in recent years was that organised 
in connection with the 1948 Olympic Games, 
iuis One is a lot better. 

M. H. MIDDLETON 


MUSIC 


Tue Australia-New Zealand concert, given 
at the Festival Hall to speed the Queen and 
the Duke of Edinburgh on their journey to 
the Dominions, provided an astonishing 
display of the musical talent which comes 
from the other end of the world to expend 
itself in this country. Where would our 
operatic companies be without their Aus- 
tralian singers? The chorus of sixteen 
soloists who on this occasion sang Vaughan 
Williams’ Serenade to Music furnished 
striking evidence of the quality of these 
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voices, which would have been hard to 
match among our native singers. William 
Herbert and Inia Te Wiata sang solo 
numbers, and it was unfortunate that a 
prior engagement at Covent ,Garden pre- 
yented Sylvia Fisher from appearing in the 
programme. The instrumentalists were 
Eileen Joyce, who played Franck’s Sym- 
phonic Variations with great charm and 
polish; Colin Horsley, whose virtuosity 
found congenial expression in Liszt’s E flat 
concerto; and Alan Loveday, who made 
the happy choice of Saint-Saéns’ Rondo 
Capriccioso. If this country benefits from 
the presence of all these extremely gifted 
artists, their home-countries are correspond- 
ingly the poorer; and, with all the efforts 
being made to put the musical life of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand on a sound footing, 
it is something of a tragedy that their most 
outstanding artists not only come to this 
country for their training but stay and make 
their careers here. 
™ - * 

The autumn opera season at Covent 
Garden opened the same night with a per- 
formance of Walkiire in German. In the 
act and a half that I heard before going to 
the Australia-New Zealand concert Ramon 
Vinay made a good Siegmund, singing with 
a broad, round tone and with a style which 
has been formed at Bayreuth. There was a 
trace of Hollywood in some of his move- 
ments and gestures but in general he looked 
the heroic part very well. Sylvia Fisher was 
not in good voice that evening and her Sieg- 
linde, which has often been excellent, was 
rather colourless, Frederick Dalberg made 
the most human Hunding that I have ever 
seen, a recognisable man and not the grisly 
bear of too many performances. Hans 
Hotter’s Wotan was most impressive—the 
most dramatic study that he has given here 
of frustrated omnipotence. He used less 
voice than on former occasions, but used it 
with greater effect. Of the new Brunnhilde, 
Margaret Harshaw, it is hardly fair for me 
to speak ; but she had a fine Nordic pres- 
ence and from the little that I heard she 
seemed to have the right quality and range 
of voice and.a good dramatic sense. Edith 
Coates’s Fricka was unpleasantly strident in 
quality, a tactical error in any woman who 
has so many unpleasant things to say to her 
husband. Under Fritz Stiedry the opening 
Storm was tame and all the first act was 
rather under-played, though with great 
consideration -for the singers. Things were 
getting much livelier before I left in the 
middle of Act Two, and the brass—which 
had given us a very shaky Valhalla in Act 
One—had gained confidence. 

MARTIN COOPER 


THEATRE 
Blind Man’s Buff. By Ernst Toller and 
Denis Johnston. (St. Martin’s.)—— 


Wish You Were Here. By Arthur Kober, 
Joshua Logan and Harold Rome. (Lon- 
don Casino.) Volpone. By Ben Jonson. 
(King’s, Hammersmith.) 





A poctor’s wife commits suicide. He 
thinks to hush it up and tries to persuade 
his mistress of eighteen months before—also 
a doctor—to sign a false certificate. A 
servant blabs her bits of gossip and he is 
arrested and tried for murder. Partly 
because of his own pompous stupidity in 
refusing to play the legal game of the rules of 
evidence, partly because the ‘* expert’’ 
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witness gives prejudiced if unintentionally 
false testimony, he is found guilty. Later the 
law discovers the truth and he is freed. The 
story, as of most good plays, is simple. The 
dramatic technique employed—and this is 
not so true of most good plays—is sometimes 
elementary and certainly, with its short 
scenes and snatched dramatic climaxes, 
unfashionable. More serious, however, is 
the fact that the authors seem unwilling to 
resolve their purpose. Is this a play about 
justice, legal hypocrisy, human failures—or 
all and more ? There are dramatic climaxes 
to all three runs, but never a sufficient climax 
of dramatic motivation. Moreover, since 
the two leading parts are neither obviously 
nor totally consistent, whether taken singly 
or in their relationship to one another, the 
acting devolves on what should technically 
be secondary players in secondary parts. 
Yet the thing does, as near as a jury verdict, 
come off. This is not an important play, but 
to my mind it is an example of that dramatic 
genre which should form the back-bone if 
not the cerebral heights of West End 
theatre. Miss Elizabeth Allan and Mr. 
Dennis Price struggle gamely with the two 
doctors ; both players looked to me as if 
they could make more of poor parts if given 
the sympathetic help of a more skilful 
producer. In an exciting Court scene the 
contrast of desiccated bleak efficiency and 
confidently jovial cunning of the two 
opposing barristers engaged in their legalist 
danse macabre are perfectly found by Mr. 
Douglas Wilmer and Mr. Hugh Manning, 
while Mr. Newton Blick watches from the 
bench, a delicately restrained- portrait of 
legal detachment curiously wrought by our 
most notable Shakespearian clown. Perhaps 
even more notable—the part is better too— 
is Mr. John Phillips’s State Solicitor, a 
cruelly virtuous man—the personification of 
Prosecution —cast into the frightening 
dilemma of discovering his beloved ** jus- 
tice’’ has failed. Messrs. Phillips, Wilmer, 
Manning and Blick are in fact all memorable, 
and if I repeat myself in naming them it is 
because we are seldom given in one play the 
opportunity of seeing four examples of 
supporting acting in the finest traditions of 
the English theatre. This is Miss Frances 
Day’s first venture in management. It is 
to her credit that she should have chosen 
such a play: not great perhaps, not 
glamorous nor sexy—but simply extreme!) 
good. 
7 7 

I cannot understand the fuss about why 
the Lord Chamberlain passed Wish You 
Were Here. It is neither so undressed nor 
for that matter so well dressed as the 
Windmill Revues, and for all the queerly 
disinterested necking going on and on all 
over the stage it is about as sexually stimu- 
lating as an outdoor bathing pool on a 
rainy autumn afternoon. Certainly its 
whole theme—a little sickening through 
surfeit—is sex in a Holiday Camp, blatant, 
banal and unbeautiful, but equally certainly 
it is all so incredibly dull that the effect—if 
any—on public morals, even among the 
retarded adolescents at whom it is aimed, 
must be the reverse of aphrodisiac. Mr. 
Dickie Henderson and Mr. Christopher 
Hewett struggle through as first-class come- 
dians bereft of even second-class material, 
and Miss Shani Wallis and Miss Elizabeth 
Larner struggle. The rest of the cast do not 
engage much in the fight, and it is sympto- 
matic that at presumably enormous expense 
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a whole bathing pool has to be brought on 
the stage and two fully dressed men chucked 
into it in order to get a couple of laughs into 
the first half of the show at all. 
~ * > 
Mr. Donald Wolfit’s Volpone is as good as 
ever, a Sadistic, cynical, richly vulpine 
performance wagging its tail spiritually in the 
face of caricature and getting away with it 
very nearly every time. Mannered, of course, 
and perhaps a little overbearing in the actor’s 
as distinct from the character’s bearing, but 
this is understandable since Mr. Wolfit has 
to carry all before, behind and around him 
or sink. Mr. Wolfit falls short only in 
distinguishing the Magnifico of Venice from 
a merchant by an occasionally assumed near- 
elegance of bearing ; this is not rich enough ; 
the luxury of Volpone’s taste must be 
absolute, professional and not amateur. He 
is best, of course, during the masquerading 
scenes ; at such moments, when showing us 
a person playing a part, he is always fine. 
The Mosca of Mr. John Wynyard is ener- 
getic but not credible and Mr. Michael 
Blythe makes a good stylised Voltore. For 
the rest, there are one or two brave attempts, 
for the scenery dismay—might not Mr. 
Wolfit consider using only curtains?—and 
for the production a measure of astonishment 
which is by now not quite so sympathetic as 
it was before. 
DEREK MONSEY 


BALLET 


Ballet Workshop. (Mercury Theatre.) 
Swan Lake. (Sadler’s Wells) 


BALLET WorkKsHoP has opened its autumn 
season with quite a good programme. I must 
frankly confess I have no idea what Henry 
Haythorne’s Trialogue in Movement is all 
about. The comparison between three 
styles of dancing is evident, but why the 
Predators (not to be found in the Oxford 
Dictionary) have to kill one of the Blinded 
and in turn get driven off by An Idealist, 
I couldn't pretend to guess. Peter Darrell’s 
pas-de-trois, Trio, is happily devoid of any 
pretension. It is the serious attempt of a 
young choreographer to grapple with the 
mechanics of classical dance composition 
and the result is by no means negligible. 
Honor Frost’s costumes for it are far too 
fussy, and I sincerely wish that futus so 
short as to reveal half the dancer’s posterior 
could be banned for ever. Ronald Yerrell’s 
The Alcove also has merit, it is nicely dressed 
by Norman McDowell and danced to music 
by Leonard Salzedo. There is nothing 
strikingly original about its composition or 
its theme, but originality can sometimes be 
a false god who should never be sought 
after, but should make his entry unremarked 
whilst experience is teaching the lessons of 
craftsmanship and artistry. 

At Sadler’s Wells, Doreen Tempest 
danced Odette for the first time. She was 
intensely nervous as any young dancer would 
be under such an ordeal, and as a result she 
literally hurled herself into the rdle. She has 
fine strong legs, a good line, and I imagine 
that in time she will reveal a depth of feeling. 
In the same programme Blood Wedding was 
performed with a change of cast. In relation 
to my review of this ballet a fortnight ago 
I would like to apologise to its designer, 
Isabel Lambert, and to say that, owing to 
a stupid mistake, my criticism of her 
costume for Death becomes invalid. 

LILLIAN BROWSB 
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Sponsored Shakespeare 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 190 


Report by R. Kennard Davis 


Readers were asked to imagine that the theatre was ‘* sponsored *’ in the reign of Elizabeth I 
and to re-write a passage from Hamlet, Macbeth, The Merchant of Venice or As You Like It, 


with appropriate interpolations by advertisers. 


This proved to be one of those compe- 
titions that look easy, but are difficult to 
tackle really well. There were a number of 
light-hearted entries (many of them from 
schoolboys or schoolgirls), but unhappily a 
light heart does not make up for a heavy 
hand! Too many competitors were con- 
tent with a single bright idea, and failed to 
give their entries that extra bit of polish 
which makes the difference between medio- 
crity and brilliance. It was surprising, too, 
to find many witty entries spoiled by their 
authors’ inability to write blank verse with 
due regard to the essential rules of metre. 

Interpolations by the advertiser, not mere 
parodies, were called for. This ruled out 
those competitors who made Portia declare 
(irrelevantly to the action) that ** The 
quality of Mersil is not strained.”’ A. M. 
Sayers disqualified himself by combining 
**O that this too too solid flesh would 
melt ’’ with ‘‘ To be or not to be’’—a 
licence hardly justified by the desire to 
introduce ** our Slym Reduction Belt.’’ 

I award prizes of £1 10s. each to Peter 
Hadley and Francys Heritage, and £1 each 
to Edward, Blishen and Barbara Rickard 
(whose wash-cauldron episode is omitted 
through considerations of space). It is a 
curious coincidence that all the winning 
entries should come from Macbeth ! 

Commendation to those quoted above 
and to Terence Melican, Dr. Bernard Halt- 
penny, Frances Collingwood and Rev. 
Canon E. W. Burnell. 


PRIZES 
(PETER HADLEY) 

MacsetH : Methought I heard a voice cry, 
**Sleep no more!”’ 

ANNOUNCER: (Poor chap, perhaps the missus 
has a snore.) 

MacsetH: *‘Macbeth does murder sleep,’’*— 
the innocent sleep; 

ANNOUNCER: (Why lie awake enumerating 
sheep?) 

MacseTtH: Sleep that knits up the ravell’d 
sleave of care, 

ANNOUNCER: (Folks, are you sure you're 
getting all your share?) 

MacsetuH: Balm of hurt minds, great nature's 
second course, 

ANNOUNCER: (The guy can’t sleep because he 
feels remorse.) 

MACBETH : Still it cried, ‘‘ Sleep no more ! ”’ 
to all the house : 

ANNOUNCER: (But you can sleep as quiet as a 
mouse.) 

MacsetuH: *‘Glamis hath murder’d sleep, and 
therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more—Macbeth shall sleep 
no more!”’ 

Lapy MacsetH: Who was it that thus cried? 
Why, worthy thane, 

ANNOUNCER: (Insomnia need not trouble you 
again.) 

Lapy MacsetH: You do unbend your noble 
strength. 

ALL: Just think— 

Make Somno-Lenta YOUR Good-night-time 

drink 


(FRANCYS HERITAGE) 
Macbeth 


(Sponsored by Witewite Products, Ltd., 

the only distributors of AB-solution.) 

Lapy MacsetnH: Out, damned spot! out, I say! 
—One; two: why, then "tis time to do’t. 


Guost Voice: Even so, this very instant; and 
instantaneously Witebait will remove even 
so obstinate a stain. 

Lapy MacsetH: Hell is murky.... (Fade 
out Lady M.: fade in Ghost Voice.). 

Guost Vorce: "Tis true, ‘tis pity; but Wite 
Ensign will translate your smallest room 
into a fresh heaven on earth... 

Lapy Macsetu: The Thane of Fife had a wife; 
where is she now?—What, will these hands 
ne’er be clean? ... 

Guost Voice: Ay, madam: Dreamwite or 
Lilywite at your pleasure. 

Lapy MacserH: You mar all with this 
starting ... 

Guost Voice: Start today, and you need never 
start again; because there will be no more 
looking back once you have introduced 
Witewite into your household and intimate 
hygiene. Remember—the Witewite for- 
mula is verily a revelation, since every 
Witewite product is guaranteed to contain 
AB-solution. 

LADY MACBETH: ffere’s the smell of the blood 
still: all the perfumes of Arabia will not 
sweeten this little hand. Oh! oh! oh! 

Guost Voice: Oh, come! come, come! The 
lady protests too much, methinks. Send 
her a sample of Milkwite hand cream, and 
assuredly the rest will be silence. 


(EDWARD BLISHEN) 


MACBETH: 
If it were done when ‘tis done, then “twere 
well 


It were done quickly. Were it half as swift 

As Kwick-Kleen Polish, were the cost as 
small, 

1 would not shrink. If the assassination 

Could trammel up the consequence, as well 

As Kwick-Kleen nets the daily dust and 
catch, 

With his surcease, success—success as great 

As Kwick-Kleen’s jubilant users do ascribe 

To that low-costing stuff: that but this blow 

Might be the be-all and the end-all! here, 

As drudgery by Kwick-Kleen’s circumvented, 

But here, upon this bank and shoal of time,— 

We'd jump the life to come. But in these 
cases 

We still have judgment here. (How all good 
judges 

Acclaim the sweet smell and the sheeny look 

Of inexpensive Kwick-Kleen!) That we but 
teach 

Bloody instructions (of which Kwick-Kleen 
needs none: 

A child could use it)... 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 193 
Set by Edward Blishen 

‘*The name of Mr. Joseph Conrad is new to 
us, but it appears to us as if he might become the 
Kipling of the Malay Archipelago,’’ wrote 
a reviewer in 1898. Competitors are asked 
to invent an extract (limit 200 words) from 
a review of one of the following books, 


embodying as large a number as possible of 
false prophecies and unlucky comparisons : 


Joseph Andrews, Sense and Sensibility, 
Waverley, Vanity Fair, Pickwick Papers, 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, Under The 
Greenwood Tree. 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, in 
envelopes marked “*Competition,’’ and must 
be received not later than November 3rd. 
Results will be published in the Spectator of 
November 13th. 


Country Life 


A FEW years ago when a relative, home 
from South Africa, came to stay with us, [ 
often found him sitting beneath the trees 
in the glen with an expression of great con- 
tent on his face. “ You can have no idea,” 
he told me, “ what a wonderful thing it is to 
me to sit here and listen to the leaves.” [fp 
his part of South Africa there were few trees 
and little relief in the endless veldt. Unless one 
is something of an artist, it is not often that 
the simple background things of the country- 
side—the rustling of leaves or the colour of 
grass rejuvenated by autumn rain—strike one 
as beauty in itself, a thing to be admired ag 
much as a sunset or a rainbow. To one who 
has been away in a foreign climate, the sight 
of whitewashed farms and the smoke from 
cottage chimneys can be a real solace 


The Confinement 

On my weekly visit to the farm I looked 
into the shippon where a heifer stood. The 
floor was strewn with clean straw and a hissing 
pressure lamp illuminated the scene. The 
shadows in the corners were dark, but the 
place had a comfortable atmosphere of 
warmth, and I wondered if the anima! about 
to calve was soothed or affected in any way 
by these conditions. Many generations back 
her ancestors, smaller and more hardy speci- 
mens, must often have had their calves in 
thickets. in cold, wet and wild places, but 
there stood the modern version, a potential 
champion among milk producers, surrounded 
by modern equipment and with her time at 
hand. When I looked in an hour later, all 
was over. The calf, a bull, was being fed 
and there was talk of beastings and beastings 
cakes. The heifer turned her head and did 
her best to lick her offspring. There was a 
wild look about her, and I thought of the 
calf that might have been born in a thicket 
and the link between the heifer and her 
ancestors. How many years were made 
nothing when she sought to protect that 
wobbly-legged calf ” 


Rabbit Habits 

There is a time of year when rabbits live 
mainly below ground and another when they 
lie out. In September and October, before 
the wind has a cold bite in it and the land 
begins to sleep, the population of most 
warrens seems to come out for part of the 
day, feeding when the dew js on the grass 
and creeping into a sleeping place about mid- 
morning. I walked over a rough field that 
contains a great colony of rabbits one after- 
noon last week and at every tuft of grass 
or clump of clover | disturbed a rabbit. In 
a month's time there will be a brief hour m 
the afternoon when one or two come out to 
feed, but nine-tenths of the cdlony will be 
huddled below. The habit of sleeping in the 
fresh air will have been broken and the field 
will be criss-crossed with well-worn runs. the 
delight of the man who sets snares 


Chrysanthemum Growing 
While the actual culture is too extensive a 
subject to be dealt with in a brief note. a 
great deal can be achieved in growing chry- 
santhemums by attention to simple things, 
such as ventilation, the use of a heater within 
reason, and fastening muslin screens to keep 
out damp air and frost. Mildew, encouraged 
by over-moist conditions, can be counteracted 
by dusting with green sulphur. The watering- 
can should be used no oftener than is 
necessary to prevent the soil becoming hard. 
IAN NIALL 
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BRITISH GUIANA 


The following cable has been received from 
the British Guiana Sugar Producers’ Associa- 
tion:—May I be permitted to correct state- 
ment contained in article in October 16th 
jssue in your paper entitled “ Right Action in 
British Guiana” which reads “even now a 
skilled worker cannot earn more than two 
pounds ten shillings a week.” Authentic 
figures for fifteen factories for August 1953 
are skilled workers lowest and highest weekly 
averages two pounds seventeen shillings ten- 
pence and five pounds four shillings ninepence 
respectively, weighted average three pounds 
fourteen shillings fivepence. Unskilled wor- 
kers averages as above two pounds five 
shillings, three pounds thirteen shillings one 
penny, two pounds thirteen shillings sixpence. 
Cane cutters colony average earnings August 
1953 two pounds nineteen shillings sevenpence 
with highest eight pounds fourteen shjllings 
twopence. In addition to above earnings there 
are incentive bonuses which can entitle wor- 
kers to four weeks’ extra pay yearly. Have 
cabled as above as feel you will wish remove 
erroneous impression from your readers’ 
minds. 

R. R. FOLLETTSMITH, Chairman. 


THE NAIROBI ROUND-UP 


Sir,—I believe I can detect in your report 
on “The Nairobi Round-Up” the familiar 
note of deprecation and apology, with which 
it is customary to report any firm 
measure undertaken against the Mau Mau, 
at home. 

I fully sympathise with the liberal inspira- 
tion of this attitude, but | would suggest that 
it is totally out of place with regard to the 
situation here. If I may be permitted to draw 
an analogy, it will be remembered that, during 
the recent war, the independent and freedom- 
loving citizens of Britain submitted uncom- 
plainingly to a whole host of restrictions, 
which under normal circumstances they would 
have resented fiercely. Mass evacuation was 
a commonplace, so were identity checks, and 
nobody objected to becoming part of a 
“herd.” when the object was to find shelter 
in the shortest possible time. Why then, in 
circumstances scarcely less threatening in 
Kenya, are Africans undergoing vitally neces- 
Sary identity checks, conceived of as “herds 
of cattle” 

The majority of these Africans are peace- 
loving people; those of them, and unfortu- 
nately their number is considerable, who have 
taken the Mau Mau oath, have almost all 
done so under pressure. They are frightened 
to use the buses, Asian restaurants, and even 
to smoke in the streets. African house-boys 
dare not go down into the locations. There 
are none who would be more glad of the 
firm rule of law than these same “herds of 
cattle.” 

At the moment, the African locations are in 
the process of being wired in. It is no longer 
a question of something of the sort having, 
“no doubt,” to be done ; unless much more 
of the sort is done, without qualification of 
any sort, virtual anarchy must prevail.— 
Yours faithfully, 

K. CARTER 
Box 1222, Nairobi, Kenya 





THE UPLIFT OF BOOKS 
Sir,—About a year ago, you published a letter 
from me in which I complained of the prices 
charged ‘in Canada for English printed books. 
There followed some correspondence from 
the English publishing houses in which it was 
stated that the English publishing houses 
having offices in Toronto or the ordinary 
bookseller in Toronto charged what they 
thought was a price the prospective reader 
was prepared to pay. Private letters reaching 
me from readers of the Spectator in the USA 
and Canada recommended me to buy direct 
from English booksellers or from the English 
book-houses which cater for overseas pur- 
chasers, who will not pay the high prices 
charged by the local booksellers. 

Another instance cropped up today. The 
firm of Collins is publishing a new series of 
illustrated Nature books called The Country 
Naturalist, each at 3s. 6d. net in England. | 
enquired from Collins’ house in Toronto what 
would be the price in Toronto of these books. 
The answer was $1.50. Now at the present 
rate of exchange, $1.50 is about the equivalent 
of 10s. So I replied to Toronto Collins that 10s. 
was a big increase over 3s. 6d. and the reply 
was that freight, etc., had to be paid, and that 
“ anyhow, $1.50 was the price in Toronto.” 
If | ordered one of these books from England 
I don’t expect it would cost me more than 
4s. 6d., so again I complain of the prices 
charged in Canada for English books. A more 
reasonable price would bring about larger 
sales. For the life of me, I cannot see why 
Canadian book-buyers should be “ soaked ” to 
this extent.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN SATTERLY 
University of Toronto, Toronto 5, Canada 


WANDERING SCHOLARS 


Sin,—The future of the High Commission 
territories is being raised again and, if pressed 
by the Union Government to the point of 
decision, will be subject to “ consultation” 
with the inhabitants. It is regrettable that 
after periods of British rule stretching well 
back into the last century, there are still very 
few of the inhabitants able to present a 
reasoned definition of their wishes and their 
problems in a form that would meet with 
general understanding. Nor are there many 
who are trained to assist, except at a subordi- 
nate level, in the development of their 
countries. Very few have been given higher 
education or have been outside South Africa 
except as soldiers and workers in thei 
excellent response to the call from their King 
in the last war. The Union Government in- 
tends to close its own schools and institutions 
of higher education to “foreign” Africans 
Ihe possibility of a university college for 
Central Africa is now being considered but if 
it were to be established it could not be fully 
working for some years. 

We do not, of course, regard a university 
degree and residence abroad as the only quali- 
fications for leadership and effective service. 
But we believe that, in the isolation and back- 
wardness of these territories, there is urgent 
need for some of these men and women to 
bring such experience to the help of their 
peoples. The “Africa Protectorates Trust” 
has therefore been established to provide 
scholarships to enable students from these 
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territor'es to obtain a un-versity education in 
Britain or elsewhere. Its funds so far are 
suffic ent to finance one student. We appeal 
for further subscriptions to enable us to open 
this opportunity to two or three more students 
in the belief that this would be one of the 
most effective ways in which we, in_ this 
country, could fulfil the obligations which 
history has laid upon us in regard to these 
three countries. The Trust is also open to 
students from South-West Africa, another and 
neighbouring territory in which the Africans 
suffer from isolation and poverty and an un- 
certain status.—-Yours faithfully, 
Cc. M. BOWRA, RAYMOND PRIESTLEY, J. A. VENN, 
M. F. PERHAM, NOEL-BUXTON, R. W. STOPFORD, 
MICHAEL SCOTT 
69 Great Peter Street, SW 


ON THE ROOF 

Sir.—I have spent a few years in the Kashmir 
mountains and a few months in Tibet includ- 
ing a journey to and a short sojourn in Lhasa, 
Because of this | am keenly interested in 
Tibetans and Tibet and purchased a copy of 
Seven Years in Tibet by Mr. Harrer in order 
to read the information about Tibet under 
Chinese Communist rule which the pub- 
lishers claimed that the book possessed. I was 
disappointed to find such information to be 
scanty and was already given in newspapers 
two or three years ago. It is time that informa- 
tion was given concerning the fate of the for- 
mer high officers of the Tibetan Government 
like Councillor Tsarong, the Commander-in- 
Chief, the nobles and the Lamas and peasants. 
Also whether there are any “ Quislings ” help- 
ing the Communists. 

In addition to the publicity bestowed by 
reviewers on Messrs. Harrer and Aufschnaitar 
for their epic feat of endurance over the bleak, 
barren mountains, their sojourn in Tibet and 
Mr. Harrer’s tutorship of the Dalai Lama, 
Mr. Reginald Fox, the British wireless officer 
employed for many years by the Tibetan 
Government, deserved an equal share of 
publicity. He was virtually the pioneer of 
wireless communication in Tibet and main- 
tained it in good condition for many years. 
He exercised a good educative influence in 
Lhasm and is a good example of the con- 
tinuous, educative and friendly influence dis- 
played by the staff of the Indian Posts and 
Telegraphs Department in the Post Offices 
maintained in that part of Tibet from Lhasa 
to Gyantse and Darjeeling.—Yours faithfully, 

A RETIRED TELEGRAPH ENGINEER 


THE CHANGING FACE OF OXFORD 


Sir.—Graduates of all our universities must 


have found the article on “The Changing 
Face of Oxford” most interesting, and 
especially Dr. Masterman’s admission: “If I 


were asked what was the main change in 
Oxford I should reply that it was the 
steady trend towards turning the schools into 
preparatory courses for specific careers.” 

The successful turning of the theological 
school into the Anglican Staff College has 
been watched by Cambridge, London and the 
others with amusement and latterly with 
increasing anxicty. We who are graduates 
of London feel that knowledge (like the 
Thames) flows in greater volume and fuller 
and freer through London than through 
Oxford. 

But we wish the older university well, and 
hope that she will recover the art of the 
disinterested pursuit of knowledge-—Yours 
faithfully, 

VICTOR H. BEATON 
Rougham Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds 
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On Being a Specialist 


By M. L. CARTWRIGHT* 

N eminent scientist once said to me that the great British 
public have implicit faith in scientists when they speak 
on subjects outside their own field and a profound 

distrust of them when they speak on their own special subject, 
or words to that effect. On the face, of it this is quite pre- 
posterous, but there is a grain of truth in it and perhaps one 
thousandth part of a grain of reason for it. 


I am a mathematician, not an experimental scientist, but 
although mathematics is an art I hope that I am sufficiently 
near the scientists in spirit to speak as a scientist having a 
special subject, and mathematics is the subject par excellence 
of specialists. The recent advances are often only intelligible 
to a few experts. Before the war I used to attend Professor 
G. H. Hardy's seminar, or Conversation Class as it was called, 
at which experts in a certain restricted range of topics in pure 
mathematics talked about recent work. We had tea before 
the lecture and at tea I often became involved in an absorbing 
argument about something nearly related to my own work. 
This had to be broken off so abruptly when the lecture began 
that I spent the first five or ten minutes thinking about the 
previous discussion and then found that the lecturer had made 
his preliminary explanations and definitions, the blackboard 
was covered with symbols which were meaningless to me and 
the lecture was almost a dead loss. Not quite, perhaps, for one 
absorbed an impression of the kind of method and the level 
of difficulty of the subject which may be more essential than 
results 

Mathematics is a subject for specialists in the sense that the 
specialist realises as no one else can that one broken link 
in a long chain of reasoning leaves the whole valueless; no 
pretence is possible in mathematics, the result is true or false. 
An immense superstructure can crumble away to practically 
nothing if a mistake is found in it, and no superficial examina- 
tion is likely to reveal such a mistake. Many mathematicians 
might be taken in by the argument, but there is a feeling for 
the depth and quality of the reasoning which often tells the 
specialist that a mistake must be there although he cannot 
spot it at the first reading. 

I said that I would speak as a scientist having a special 
subject, but, alas, 1 fear that it should be the past tense. I used 
to be fairly knowledgeable about the theory of functions of a 
complex variable, but then I became interested in non-linear 
differential equations, and so instead of keeping up with recent 
advances in complex variable work I acquired a curious smat- 
tering of highly specialised electronic valve theory, without 
learning the more elementary part at all, and also a lopsided 
knowledge of differential equations ignoring large parts of the 
better known linear theory. But that is what is happening in 
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many parts of science; the growing points are on the border 
lines and since it is impossible to know both sides thoroughly, 
a species of borderline expert arises whose speciality cuts right 
across the usual subject lines. It is difficult for him 4s it is for 
all scientists today to obtain the knowledge relevant to his 
work without prohibitive effort, and no amount of abstracting 
will solve the problem; for to recognise the relevancy of factors 
not previously considered relevant is an important achieve- 
ment, and here perhaps is the reason why the great British 
public distrusts the expert. It has a suspicion of the truth 
that concentration on a narrow field for a prolonged period 
which is essential to the evolution of a specialist is apt to 
produce a blinkered outlook which will fail to see important 
relevant factors close beside the path. 

A mathematician, however, is more often asked to solve a 
specific problem than to give an opinion, and it is hard to 
see how his solution could be distrusted. But a young Cam- 
bridge mathematician who went into the Navy wrote: “ Typical 
of the widespread scepticism of mathematics is the remark, 
frequently made after a proof has been demonstrated, even 
though the theorem has been completely understood: * That's 
interesting, let’s try it to see if it works,’ and, if the theorem 
is One of geometry, it is drawn out with pencil and ruler. . ., 
Usually the layman is only convinced of the truth of a result 
when he has tried a few special cases ‘to see if they work.’ 
And should it so happen that the first example comes out 
wrong, it is the theorem which is suspected and not the work- 
ing out or drawing of the example.” At a higher level the 
engineers and physicists often seem to have data up their sleeves 
which they would use automatically themselves, but do not 
think to tell the poor pure mathematician, and so they may 
be right in saying that the mathematician’s answer is the wrong 
one for their problem. It is better for the mathematician to 
teach the engineers and physicists the techniques and ideas 
necessary for solving their problems. 

Cambridgé colleges provide unrivalled opportunities for ex- 
perts in different fields to meet; my left-hand neighbour may 
spend her days working on cheese-mites and my right-hand 
neighbour on crystal structures, or (for we are not all scientists) 
on intricacies of the Greek language. The system doesn't 
necessarily get the right experts together and the knowledge 
acquired may consist of a rather indigestible. collection of 
curious facts such as the technique required to make toads 
eat steak. Even without the College system the scientist gets 
used to meeting experts in other fields and learns to recognise 
certain types; the efficient type, the inefficient type who does 
very well for himself by being inefficient, the type who talks 
interminably about his own work, the optimist who thinks 
he has done or is about to do something marvellous, and the 
pessimist who thinks what he is doing won't succeed or will 
raise worse problems if it does. There may be something in 
setting an expert to catch an expert or assess the value of his 
opinion. 

Apart from this is there any feature common to scientific 
specialists which would justify the great British public in their 
faith in the scientist's word on topics outside his own field ? 
The fully fledged scientist certainly travels far and wide: our 
friends leave for a congress in Australia, a dinner in the United 
States, a committee in Rome, a conference on an island in the 
Mediterranean, a sabbatical leave in the United States or 
France. We get accustomed to accepting people of very varied 
nationalities as fellow scientists without bothering about their 
colour, creed or poljtics, unless of course the politics affect 
their science, and here it must be admitted that certain free- 
doms are a basic essential of scientific work, although scientists 
seem to differ in their interpretations and applications of the 
principle. As for the travelling, the scientist usually travels 
to meet other scientists; his committee in Rome may contain 
more French and American than Italian members and when 
I went to California the four people to whom I talked most 
were educated in Hungary, Switzerland, Russia and France. 





* Mistress of Girton College, Cambridge. 
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DONKEYS: In 
England nowadays 
the humble ‘moke’ 





is mainly a feature 
of the seaside, though he still occasionally 
appears in our cities drawing little carts 
for street traders. But throughout the 
Mediterranean the position is very 
different; here, wherever there are 
mountain tracks to be climbed and loads 
to be carried, the donkey comes inte his 
own. In the island of Cyprus, for 
instance, it is estimated that there are 
no less than 53,000 deonkeys—one to 
every seven rural inhabitants. The 
Cyprus donkey is famous for his strength, 
endurance and freedom from disease 
and for his peasant master he ploughs 
and threshes, fetches and carries and even 
helps to pump water te the little terraced 
fields. He forms too a part of the island's 
exports — for trade statistics show that 
no less than 3,434 donkeys were exported 
from Cyprus in 1951. 

Our branches in Cyprus are particularly 
well placed to answer your questions on 
market conditions er lecal commercial 
undertakings. 

Please address your initial enquiries to 

our Intelligence Department, 

54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
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Steps to hygiene... 


The Greeks worshipped Hygieia as the goddess of 
health. We do not worship hygiene but we practise it 
more and more, and the importance of food cleanliness 
is being increasingly recognised. Here a vital part is 
played by paper. Paper bags, paper wrappings and for 
bulk deliveries the multi-wall paper sack, protecting its 
contents from contamination as no other sack can. 

The Medway multi-wall sack is ideal for the packaging 
of sugar, flour and all sorts of human food and animal 
feeding stuffs. It is tough, resilient, sift-proof and 
resistant to moisture. It is indeed a revolution in 
hygienic packing and a typical example of the way in 
which the Reed Paper Group—with its great resources 
for the development and manufacture of paper products 
—is continually seeking to contribute better products 


to serve the nation’s daily needs. 


MEDWAY 


MULTI-WALL SACKS 


Products of 
MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD 
Division of the 


Reed 


| 
a fp Pr 
Head Office: 105 Piccadilly, London, W.1 


In the campaign for clean, pure food Reed Group paper plays an 
important part: Aylesford kraft and M.G. sulphite papers for 
traders’ bags and wrappings— Medway multi-wall sacks, corrugated 


paper and corrugated cases for wholesale deliveries—Powell Lane 
waxed bread wraps and confectionery packing. 
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I could hardly speak about typical American opinion, but then 
that was not what I went for. I think that the grat British 
public should think twice about the qualifications of ap 
scientist to speak on a topic outside his own field, but isn’t that 


just what I have been doing in this article ? 


An English Centre- 
Forward 


By JOHN ARLOTT 


O kick an inflated leather sphere the size of a man’s 

head, is a simple urge. But football, the sport which 

springs from that instinct, is, in all but its simplest 
forms, something of an artificial sport. The spontaneous kick. 
about is not all of football. Attendances prove that 
“ friendly ” matches fall below the competition of two elevens 
shouted on by crowds to whom only winning matters. 

The cricket ground is part of English landscape, so integral 
that the passer-by barely notices it. It is again, and newly, a 
complete picture when its players are there ; it needs no more, 
The spectators at a cricket match are demanded by economics, 
they are not essential to the character of the game. Lord's 
under snow or with its great terraces empty, is not the less a 
great cricket ground. 

The football ground is different. Its gaunt, draughty iron 
stands bulk starkly in the landscape, so that the passer-by 
reacts at once with “ Whose ground is that ?” Even when he 
knows, the picture in his mind is not a satisfactory one. Give 
him players at practice and still the result is incomplete. The 
picture is full only when the roaring, swaying thousands of the 
Saturday afternoon release fill the ground with their fear, 
delight, anger, anxiety, triumph, and drive the players on 
with their voices and their wooden rattles. 

There is the challenge, to manager or director—to make this 
alternate Saturday afternoon epic, make it, above all, successful. 
Go out and find as boys—or, with a five-figure cheque book, 
buy in the strange, rumour-ridden transfer market—the great 
of the game. Build another * Team of all the Talents,” a fresh 
eleven of “Invincibles.” The planner of cricket teams is 
shackled by birth or residential qualifications, by sheer shortage 
of materials, the difficulty of obtaining complete balance. For 
the football manager, however, the ideal is real, if rarely 
attained. In their great periods, Preston North End, Aston 
Villa, Sunderland, Huddersfield Town and Arsenal did build 
football elevens which could face the selected of the rest of the 
football world with some confidence. Did not seven of the 
then Arsenal team represent England in one match in the 
thirties, when the remaining four members of their eleven 
included a Scot, a Welshman and another English international 
player ? 

Now again, Arsenal have brought another of the few abso- 
lutely great football players to their prosperous and solid stadium 
at Finsbury Park. Lawton—-Tommy Lawton to the popular 
press and the football followers of the British Isles— is no longer 
the first choice as centre-forward for England. He is, however, 
still the master craftsman, still capable, with flick of head or 
boot, even by a single motion of his body without actual 
possession of the ball—of deceiving a massed and ordered 
defence to create a goal. In fact, as his personal powers of 
scoring goals have decreased, his power of creating them for 
others has increased. 

He is heavily built ; fairly tall but thick of chest and trunk, 
with thighs like cannon. His hair is greased down, which gives 
his head an almost rabbit-sharp line—and allows a football to 
skid from it along any course he chooses. . 

Then, indeed, he is the supreme master of a football. When 
the long kick is lofted down the middle of the field, he rises from 
a lounging ease to the height of what footballers call “ the 
climb,” high above any man who ever sought to mark him. 
Seeming to possess a strange power to hover there, at the peak 
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of his leap, he will coolly, with forehead or side of head, flick 
or drive the ball away with a precision incredible to those whose 
heads are hurt by contact with a sodden, leaden football. 
There he has been the master, not necessarily from choice, but 
because the football of his time has chosen that much of the 
game shall be played in the air. That nineteenth-century Cap- 
tain of the Royal Engineers who first astonished the crowds at 
amateur football seventy years ago by butting the ball, began 
one of the major skills of the game. 

Lawton is equally the master when it is played where the old 
Scottish masters of ball-play and the classical tenets of the 
game demanded it—close to the wet turf. The professional 
takes his football boots a full two sizes too small, to mould 
them by wearing them in a hot footbath, by dubbin or just by 
wear, until they cling tightly to his foot, leaving it as sensitive 
to the ball as a thinly gloved hand. Such boots, the tools of 
his craft, studded to his choice and balance, carry Lawton 
certain-footed over sun-hardened, slimy or frozen ground, where 
he will cut tight circles, revolving as if in a waltz, the ball 
cuddled in his instep. 

Then, in possession, he is the footballing genius. The skill 
js not intellectual, it is felt, a craft-shrewdness by which he 
feels—when he cannot see—a gap opening in the defence 
behind him, so that he will suddenly swing and, without need 
to look, steer the ball into it. Not all of those with whom he 
has played have been of similar understanding, and he has 
come to rest to watch the creation fade away for lack of 
appreciation. It is hard for the journeyman footballer to play 
alongside Lawton, often impossible for him to seize the oppor- 
tunity the centre-forward has created—-one only to be taken 
by such another as himself. 

Given the goal opening himself, Lawton’s timing is the reflex 
of the conjurer who catches bullets in a plate, an automatic 
adjustment made on sight as by nature. He will take the ball 
as it comes, and, dependent upon his angle and the point of 
his foot most conveniently brought to bear, will flick, glide, 
hook, push, steer, jab or drive the ball home with an accurac 
which is textbook perfect. Rarely indeed does he send a ball 
more than fractionally high or wide of the goal, for his balance, 
the bringing of his body over the ball for its minute direction, 
is part of his action in shooting. 

Most impressively of all, he will shoot a ball, with a free- 
looking swing of his leg which has the effect of some giant 
flail, meeting the ball in mid-air to crash it tearingly at goal. 

For ten years, no other centre-forward in the country—nor, 
indeed, in the world—could challenge Tommy Lawton at his 
best. It is long now since he has played with a full eleven of 
his own kind, and his age now denies him the dash of his "teens. 
Nevertheless, merely to see him sling a pass casually, yet with 
utter precision, to the wing or, seemingly poised in mid-air, 
select his spot and throw his forehead at the ball to direct it 
there with the force of many a man’s kick, is to recognise 
greatness within the limits of the game at which Englishmen 
excel. Now, at Highbury, there is the skill about him to 
challenge his emulation: he is not, I fancy, the man to ignore 
such a challenge nor, accepting it, to fall short of meeting it. 





Evolution 


Like tadpoles, aeroplanes outgrow their tails; 

Now supersonic frogs puff through the sky; 
Sometimes they burst for pride; when brilliance fails 
Destruction is a course that it can try. 


Those that get through, pass friends without a sound; 
Sound was a barrier to their speeding thought; 

Since truth by dialectic can be found, 

Speechlessness may succeed where words fell short. 


Yet frogs put back in water have been drowned, 
Eaten by hungry fish without a sound; 
The tadpoles steer around them with their tails; 
Steerage may work where dialectic fails, 
RICHARD DRAIN 
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PROGRESS 
IN ELECTRONICS 


HE utilisation factor of an 

electrically powered ma- 
chine is often dependant upon 
the flexibility of its motor. 
Until quite recently all motors 
were controlled by conventional 
electro-mechanical equipment. 
To-day, however, an increasing 
number are controlled by an 
electronic valve known as a 
thyratron. 
The thyratron is a device which 
can convert alternating current 
to direct current and, at the 
same time, can regulate the 
amount of current—and thus 
the amount of power—released 
to the motor. 
The great advantage of the 


u 





thyratron is its extreme flexi- 
bility which permits infinitely 
variable control of motor speed 
and direction. It thus enables 
full advantage to be taken of 
recent developments in the 
field of automatic control with 
all its attendant economies in 
overheads and manpower. 

Mullard produce a wide 
range of thyratrons for a 
great variety of applications. 
In addition to motor control, 
Mullard thyratrons are today 
leading to increased efficiencies 
in lighting and heating systems, 
in servo-mechanisms, in 
resistance welders, relays and 
regulated voltage devices. 
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Samuel Beckett 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


AMUEL BECKETT is not yet well-known in this country. 
Some notice was taken of his play En attendant Godot 
which was the dark horse of the last Paris season, but 

his three novels in French remain unread and undiscussed. 
This is the more curious in that his first publications were in 
English. For Mr. Beckett is an Irishman: he was born in 
Dublin in 1906, but soon trod the well-worn road to Paris, 
becoming Reader in English at the Ecole Normale. His first 
two novels, More Pricks than Kicks and Murphy were pub- 
lished in London in 1934 and 1938, attracting little attention 
at the time. They were much influenced by Joyce—Mr. 
Beckett was a contributor to Shakespeare and Co.'s collective 
commentary and the first French translator of Anna Livia 
Plurabelle—and Murphy, at any rate, is full of cranky, 
difficult talent. Both these works are at present unobtainable 
and should be reprinted. They were to be followed by a third 
English novel, Watt,* which has only just been published, but 
which precedes the French novels in order of writing. Since 
Watt Mr. Beckett has produced four major works in his adop- 
ted language : Molloy (1951), Malone meurt (1951), L’Innom- 
mable (1953) and En attendant Godot (1953). 

Some of the elements of the Beckett universe are already 
present in Murphy. The hero is pressed by his mistress Celia 
to get a job, but he does not want to work. By nature Murphy 
is a contemplative, and throughout the book he increasingly 
loses touch with the world outside himself. At last, he gets 
a post in Dr. Killiecrankie’s lunatic asylum, but is soon killed 
by an escape of gas. His death is the consequence, perhaps 
the condition, of his passing into a kind of Nirvana. He is the 
first of a long line of solitaries, and with Wart the sense of 
ambiguity and isolation is accentuated. Watt sets out to take 
up some ill-defined position in the house of Mr. Knott. He 
is to replace a departing servant and will be replaced in his 
turn. When the time comes he leaves the place without ever 
having spoken to Mr. Knott and disappears from human ken 
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His new 
novel 


A MONTH 
IN GORDON 
SQUARE 


A master of subtle and ironic characterisation presents, 
in this novel of London life, a study of a young girl of 
twenty who treated with malice by her Uncle during 
childhood consents to stay at his home in Gordon Square 
to entertain his protégée for a month. The story of this 
time with its interplay of character is told in a sympathetic 


and accomplished piece of narration. [12s. 6d.) 


Among the new editions of Mr. Swinnerton’s works 

available are The Georgian Literary Scene {15s.| and 
Swinnerton: An Autobiography (12s. 6d.), Harvest Comedy, 
A Woman in Sunshine and The Georgian House [7s. 6d. 
each] are available in the uniform edition. 
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on the local railway station. In this novel all attempt at a 
rational superstructure is abandoned. Since in Mr. Knott's 
house there is no reason for doing one thing rather than 
another, every alternative has to be put: “Here he moved, to 
and fro, from the door to the window, from the window to 
the door, from the window to the door, from the door to the 
window : from the fire to the bed, from the bed to the fire, ...” 
This passage continues with various permutations of door 
window, bed and fire for a whole page, and the frequent 
occurrence of catalogues of possibilities, explains why Watt ig 
hard reading. It is the least successful of Mr. Beckett's novels 

The French works contain less to torture the reader. Molloy 
is divided into two parts. In the first Molloy, an old tramp, 
is trying to reach his mother—with a good deal of difficulty. 
as he has to go on crutches. At last he falls into a ditch, 
where he lies with the obscure feeling that someone is coming 
to help him. In the second part Jacques Moran and his son 
set out to find Molloy. on the orders of Moran’s employer 
Youdi. Moran, however, does not succeed in his search. His 
own leg becomes stiff, he cannot move, he kills an inoffensive 
stranger, his son deserts him and he struggles home to find his 
house empty, his bees and his hens dead. His quest has ruined 
him, but given him new understanding. Malone meurt is still 
simpler. Malone, paralysed and dying in bed in some sort of 
institute, amuses himself by making up stories. His hero, a 
young man called Saposcat, changes his name to Macmann and 
ends up in a lunatic asylum. On a patients’ outing Lemuel, the 
keeper, kills the two sailors managing the boat. The story ends 
presumably as Malone dies: voila jamais . . . voila 
voila ... plus rien. L’Innommable, Mr. Beckett's latest book, 
provides even less of the usual ingredients of a novel. The 
narrator (je) is somewhere in the dark. He suffers from other 
consciousnesses who speak with his voice, but he must keep on 
speaking in spite of the intrusions of Mahood or Worm. He 
feels dimly that this is due to someone he calls “ the master.” 
In the end he has to accept the situation: La ou je suis, je ne 
Sais pas, je ne saurai jamais, dans le silence on ne sait pas, il 
faut continuer, je vais continuer. The same thing is true of 
the two tramps who are the principal characters in En attendant 
Godot. They are waiting for a M. Godot to come and employ 
them, but he does not come. They have to go on waiting, 
diverted from time to time by the antics of Pozzo, a local squire, 
and his man-dog Lucky. They cannot even hang themselves. 
They too must continue. 

What does it all mean? What is the key to this strange 
world ? The critic must attempt an answer, even if it entails 
sticking his neck out. After all, it is the business of critics 
to stick their necks out. And he need not despair: certain 
common features emerge. In fact, all Mr. Beckett’s solitaries 
—Malone, Watt, Murphy and the rest—have an unmistakable 
family likeness. Their abjection is complete and is symbolised 
in their physical condition: Malone is paralysed, Molloy has a 
game leg. Mahood is a mere trunk in a barrel. A free use 
is also made of scatological imagery to express human 
degeneration. In places Mr. Beckett recalls Swift, though 
Swift’s insane savagery is lacking. To the physical abjection 
corresponds mental disintegration: from Watt onwards there 
is a progressive disorganisation. These misty figures become 
increasingly unconscious of time, place and the external 
world, increasingly absorbed in their own consciousness, but 
increasingly incapable of controlling it till the hero—if hero 1s 
the right word—of L’Innommable is reduced to a disembodied 
voice, invaded and usurped upon by other voices. The only 
character who is given to normal rational processes is Jacques 
Moran, and the pathos of the second part of Molloy is essen- 
tially Moran’s reduction to the same state as Molloy himself 
—-stiff leg and all. Yet it is only when he has reached rock- 
bottom that he can hear and understand the voice that speaks 





* Watt. By Samuel Beckett. (Intereps. 17s. 6d.) 
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to him. There is something singularly moving in his renun- 
ciation of his previous beliefs: Et je ne saurais faire a mes 
gbeilles le tort que javais fait @ mon Dieu, a qui on m'avait 
appris a préter mes coléres, mes craintes et désirs, et jusqu’a 
mon corps. Mr. Beckett has his moments of poetry. Perhaps 
he is principally a poet. 

This, however, brings us to the heart of his novels. All 
these solitaries are waiting for Godot, for someone who will 
take responsibility for them. Molloy feels that someone is 
coming to save him. Jacques Moran is ordered by Youdi to 
look for Molloy, and, if the order is harsh, it corresponds to 
Moran’s own tyrannical conception of the world—he treats 
his son as arbitrarily as Youdi treats him. Malone meurt 
carries the idea a stage further: Malone is the creator of 
‘Macmann (the son of man?) just as Mr. Beckett is the creator 
of Malone. Similarly, Lemuel can kill people because he is 
the one responsible for them—like a god or a novelist. The 
whole subject of L’Innommable, in fact, is the protest of the 
creator. The voice behind Molloy and Watt and Murphy 
complains of their intrusion: Quand j'y pense, au temps que 
jai perdu avec ces paquets de sciure. . . Yet, it cannot be 
rid of its inventions: Mahood or Worm always return. 
L’Innommable is one of the psrofoundest studies of the relation 
between a writer and his characters, though it may give too 
much away for the comfort of anyone concerned with literature. 

Mr. Beckett’s characters create and are created. That is 
their singularity. Just as the author imposes a pattern on 
them by means of his imagination, so they impose a pattern 
on the world by means of theirs. Molloy’s lack of knowledge 
of or real interest in the world around him is the consequence 
of his constant creation of a fantasy world within himself. 
Moreover, this fantasy world brings with it entire liberty and 
entire responsibility. Molloy really is free, whereas it is 
Murphy's inability to achieve this freedom that destroys him. 
The world is too much with him—the material world. At the 
lest, Mr. Beckett’s characters renounce all action. They busy 
themselves with creating myths in the darkness of their own 
minds. It is that that makes them tick. 

With this mythomania or desire to create as one of his 
main themes Mr. Beckett comes to rely more and more on 
the stream“of consciousness technique in the presentation of 
his novels. There is a development in this sense from Murphy 
onwards. Two criticisms might be made of it in action. First, 
it is sometimes a bit of a bore: the lack of rationally connected 
narrative imposes a considerable strain on the reader. Secondly, 
by raising the question of the relation between the consciousness 
of the author and the figures he creates, Mr. Beckett is under- 
mining his own literary method. A book like L’Innommable 
goes far to destroy the convention on which the earlier works 
were based. It is only explicable as a stage in a pilgrimage to 
silence. And this for a writer is despair, 

Yet there is hope in this universe. Though Mr. Beckett must 
certainly be connected with the examination of the human 
situation which has gone on in France since the war, he leaves 
more ways out than Sartre or even Camus. The diagnosis 
is more extreme than theirs, but for that very reason the hints 
of remedies are more convincing. His taut, poetic style, purged 
of the Irishry and conceited wit of the first novels, can convey 
appeasement or beauty as well as abjection. “ Life isn’t such 
a bad old b ” says Mr. Gorman towards the end of Wart. 
The human spark that makes Malone tell himself stories is 
the compensating factor. Who knows? Godot may come 
after all. Meanwhile there are worse people to wait with than 
Mr. Beckett. 








Cathedrals 


As I walk round the monuments of our forefathers, 

Round the shrines of their many and mysterious devotions, 
Always I am disturbed 

By the snake-eyed man who nears me in the retro-choir, 

By the beautiful giggle of urchins in the ancient shrubs. 

A. K. FELLING 
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Cover of Darkness 


Cover of Darkness. By Air Commodore Roderick Chisholm. 
(Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuts is the muted odyssey of a ‘* week-end flier.’’ The author was 
a gifted leader among those fewer of the few to whom was entrusted 
the just-not-hopeless task of finding, and blunting, a sentient needle 
in the shapeless haystack of the midnight sky. He tells his story 
with all the restraint and deceptive calm of those radar-controlled 
night interceptions which he and his colleagues brought through 
disappointments and inspirations, heroism and meticulous care, to 
decisive victory. His colleagues in victory were spread far beyond 
the limits of the airfields ; the contributions from those who did not 
share directly in the supreme tests, the supreme skills and the supreme 
dangers of the night battle are all most fairly and most generously 
appreciated in this modest and objective personal fragment of world 
history. 

There was an odd mixture of wisdom and of naiveté, an odd 
etymological juxtaposition, in the choice of the word “‘ aircraftsman ” 
to denote one of a basic class in the Royal Air Force. The author 
has it both ways ; he is at once an aircrafts-man and an air-craftsman. 
He was one of the indispensable links between the free-ranging skill 
and daring of the fighter pilot per se and the minutely observing, 
stringently analytical and imaginatively synthesising skill of the 
scientific developer ; the linkage could only be achieved by those 
who shared both sets of qualities. Both are clearly visible in this 
story of the development of radio warfare, though the superficial 
reader may more easily see the air-craftsman than the aircrafts-man. 
The name of ** Boffin’’—now much abused by indiscriminate 
generalisation—is a title of honour conferred by a grateful Air Force 
on those ** ground-jobs *’ who built into scientific equipment for the 
air an appreciation of the operational needs and limitations of air- 
fighting radar equipment, who left the small back room for the 
tarmac—and the cockpit—to ensure that they were matching the 
machine to the man. Air Commodore Chisholm understands and 
appreciates the boffin because he himself has boffin qualities which 
belong to the craftsmanship of wise experimental development. 

But Air Chief Marshal Sir William Elliot is none the less right 
when he says that this is ** essentially a book about the air by an 
airman.’’ In reading it, the urge to go back to Vol de Nuit and to 
Pilote de Guerre was irresistible, and the contrast illuminating. It is 
fair, on the surface, to describe Cover of Darkness as a Vol de Nuit 
d’un Pilote de Guerre sans Exupérance, but the comparison goes far 
deeper, both in similarities and in profound contrasts. Both authors 
show that higher courage which is compact of fear without flinching, 
awareness without avoidance. Both are acutely sensitive to the beauty 
and the awe of loneliness in the empyrean. Yet, in their expression 
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The Image and the Search 
E. M. FORSTER writes : 


‘* This serious and beautiful book is bound to 

make a deep impression even upon those who do 

not share its underlying philosophy. Its theme 

is the loveliness and the warmth of the world; 

what we can get from them, what we have to fear 

from them, what vision they may lead us to, if 
we accept them unselfishly and humbly. 
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of both these uncommon qualities held in common, they illuminate 
the contrast between the calmly taciturn acceptance of the Briton 
and the clamorously ruminant reverberation of the French. Accept- 
ance, that is, of infinitely subtle, enduring beauties, and also of un- 
shakeable, improbable certainties ; reverberation of flamboyant 
natural beauty, but also of nation-destroying pessimism and spiritual 
vacua. There is of course vastly more in Saint-Exupéry than this ; 
but there is also vastly more in Chisholm. In Saint-Exupéry there 
is a paralysing pre-acceptance of the defeat of his nation, offset by a 
sustaining faith in the community of man within and beyond the 
nation. In Chisholm there is the calm systematic march along the 
accidented road of technical development, the careful but confident 
flight through a great darkness. These were characteristic of the 
nation which was alone in the world—alone in the defence of that 
world ; alone also in its failure to share the world’s conviction that 
it was a defeated nation. Not of Britain could it have been written 
as of France: Nous avons failli crever en France de l intelligence sans 
substance. 


Every boffin would wish to say, to the distinguished member of 


the clan Chisholm who wrote this universally interesting book, how 
great was the privilege of fulfilling the old motto of the Buchanan, 


Audaces Juvo. 
ROBERT WATSON-WATT 


In Search of the Absolute 


Simone Weil. By J. B. Perrin and G. Thibon. (Routledge. 16s.) 


Every age produces, if not the prophets it needs, the prophets it 
deserves, and Simone Weil's was a voice that belongs to the twentieth- 
century wilderness. One says this with a certain hesitation. Her 
creative genius at its best, with its glimpses into the underlying reality 
of Creation, belonged to that order of spiritual insight which tran- 
scends the centuries ; but the negative aspects of her thought, that 


brought her into collision with the Church she loved, grew out of 


the agonising uncertainties that afflict this generation of men as 
no other. 

** T am separated from truth,’’ she cried despairingly, obsessed by 
the conviction that she was unworthy of grace, and if ever there was 
a time in history when this cry echoed through humanity, it is the 
present. 

Born in 1909 of an agnostic Jewish family in Paris, Simone Weil 
became a teacher of philosophy and a heterodox social revolutionary ; 
sought the martyrdom of labour in a chain factory ; clumsily inter- 
vened in the Spanish Civil War (she scalded herself with oil and was 
evacuated immediately) ; experienced a mystical illumination and 
embraced Christianity ; went to America with her parents in 1942 
and was tormented by the ‘* unendurable moral situation ’’ of 
having deserted her countrymen ; came to London and unsuccess- 
fully pestered the authorities to parachute her into occupied France ; 
died, finally, of self-imposed hunger in a sanatorium at Ashford in 
1943, at the age of 34. 

Stated in such bare detail Simone Weil’s does not seem an un- 
characteristic life, yet to Father Perrin she seems ** to have embodied 
and experienced within herself all the contemporary world as well 
as the whole of antiquity,’’ and to the lay Catholic theologian, G. 
Thibon, she belongs ** at the height where tongues, prophecies and 
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SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR 
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Completed after years of research and extensive reading 
in many languages, this is a magnum opus on Woman in 
all the roles which she has been allotted or has herself 
assumed in ancient and modern times. Its arguments 
will be hotly contested and its facts challenged, but its 
conclusions cannot be ignored. 
Translated from the French by H. M. PARSHLEY 
50s net 
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knowledge fade away, but where that charity which is God remains 
forever.”’ 

Yet she defeated their understanding, sometimes to the point of 
exasperation. Catholic in all but formality, she repeatedly denied 
herself baptism because she disapproved of the narrow social authori. 
tarianism of the Church ; Jewish by birth, her anti-semitism reached 
a degree of pathological obsession ; her vivid insight was frequently 
obscured by hasty prejudices and the sort of metaphysical nonsense 
that is a consequence of using the Absolute as a yardstick with 
which to measure man; preaching the necessity of humility, her 
excessive abasement was an inverted pride that provoked her friends 
to asperity and, although gifted with compassion, her intolerance of 
erring humanity caused a friend to admonish: ** It’s a good thing 
for the world that you are not God.”’ 

The Old Testament, for Simone Weil, was a kingdom inhabited by 
the Great Beast of the apocalypse. She held that nothing good had 
ever come from Israel—almost all the prophets were evil—and that 
Christianity and the Gospels have nothing to do with the Jews but 
** are the last marvellous expression of the Greek genius, as the Iliad 
is the first.’ The Jews were for her an accursed people created to 
crucify God, beyond redemption. 

Yet she was more Jewish than she would own, and in her Jewishness 
is perhaps most readily intelligible. Her search for roots has beena 
characteristic quest among Jewish intellectuals who have grown away 
from their tradition by emancipation: it has led some to Israel, a 
few to the Church, many to humanism. In her pursuit of the 
Absolute she could have found many analogies inside the great body 
of Jewish mystical writings, as in the Zohar and the Lurianic Kabbala 
with its metaphysical doctrine of the redemption. Insofar as she was 
a severe moralist, she stood close to Jewish tradition with its emphasis 
on the moral order as placing society in readiness for the state of 
grace. 

But Simone Weil's emphasis on the need for suffering—** one must 
offer God a naked despair ’’—is most Jewish of all. Jews have 
always compensated for their tribulations by a belief in suffering as a 
mark of God's favour and as a redemptive agent. How else could 
their history be endured ? Yet at a time which could truly be called 
the crucifixion of the Jews, when they withstood throughout Europe 
an unprecedented martyrdom and made a collective testimony with 
no parallel in recorded history, Simone Weil sought her own lonely 
symbolic punishment. 


EMANUEL LITVINOFF 


A Great Engraver 
Thomas Bewick. By Montague Weekley. (Oxford University Press, 


21s.) 
Thomas Bewick : A Bibliography Raisonné. 
University Press. 70s.) 


By S. Roscoe. (Oxford 


THOMAS BEWICKk is still so lively an influence on the craft of wood- 
engraving that it is surprising to be reminded, by these two books, and 
by exhibitions of his work at Newcastle and South Kensington, 
that in August we celebrate the bicentenary of his birth. 

So long as artists seek to reproduce designs through the curiously 
sensitive, variable medium of the wood-block, so long will they have 
to study, even if they fail to emulate, the ** white line ’’ technique in 
which Bewick achieved, as Mr. Weekley says, ‘** a flexibility and 
subtlety of expression never surpassed.’’ Several of the finest wood- 
engravers of our timme—the late Eric Ravilious, Mr. Reynolds Stone, 
Miss Joan Hassall, and Mr. Robert Gibbings in his later work—are 
working so closely in the Bewick tradition as almost to seem his 
pupils. 

Yet, when Bewick began to engrave on wood—taking on jobs for 
local printers during his apprenticeship in Newcastle because his 
master, Ralph Beilby, who has his own niche in the history of art asa 
decorator of glass, found wood an unsympathetic medium—the craft 
of wood-cutting had sunk so low in public esteem that it was employed 
chiefly for broadsides and chapbooks. It needed a man of peasant 
stock and outlook to revive the homely, popular art of the wood- 
block, and, by employing it on such rustic subjects as birds and beasts 
and cottage landscapes, to show sophisticated taste what could be 
done with it. Although his father rented a small colliery in the 
Tyne Valley, Bewick’s upbringing was as simple and harsh as that of 
the peasant-poets, Robert Bloomfield and John Clare. When he went 
to school he knew of no paintings besides the King’s arms in the 
church and the signs of four village inns. His first drawings were 
done in chalk on gravestones. 

I cannot find Thomas Bewick as sympathetic a personality as his 
brother John, who had much of his talent, but died of tubercuiosis 
before his promise was fulfilled. Thomas, however, had a Coboett 
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Into Hidden Burma MAURICE COLLIS 
In this volume of autobiography Mr. Collis describes the 
Burma in which he found himself as a young man—not the 
country of the anthropologist or the curious traveller but the 
hidden Burma known only to those intimately acquainted 
with the villagers themselves. 18/- 


Laggard R. STEVENS 
A chronicle of life by the !akeside in a wild and remote 
country district of England. The author is an expert falconer 
and his book includes an account of an expedition to Iceland 
in search of the rare gyrfalcon. 

With drawings by BRIAN ALLDERIDGE. 15/- 


The Past Returned 5. DELVES-BROUGHTON 
The story of a woman's great love—a love so intense that it 
disregarded the rigid conventions of Victorian morality for 
the sake of a rake and a blackguard. By the author of 
Crown Imperial and Officer and Gentleman. 12/6 


The Stuff of Dreams ALISON UTTLEY 
Mrs. Uttley, who has all her life had experience of excep- 
tionally vivid dreams, has made a prolonged and careful 
study of this mysterious subject. Her book contains, as well 
as an Introduction on their significance, descriptions of her 


more remarkable dreams. 12/6 
Caravaggio ROGER HINKS 


This is the first full-length book about Caravaggio in English. 
The author gives a’ brief account of Caravaggio’s life, 
examines the impact of his life and works upon his contem- 
poraries, and draws up a canon of authentic works in a 
probable historical sequence. Wéith 97 plates, one in colour. 
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October I Selections 


THE FRENCH THEATRE 


OF TODAY 
HAROLD HOBSON 


A much-needed appraisal of the contemporary French theatre, 
with special reference to dramatists who are known to 
present-day London theatre-goers. 12/6 net 


INTRUDER FROM THE SEA 
GORDON McDONELL 


A most unconventional thriller which contains many fine 
character sketches. Being published simultaneously in a 
lmited Guild books edition. 8/6 net 


Reprints 


THE ARTS OF MANKIND 
HENDRIK VAN LOON 

One of the celebrated and oft-reprinted books by Van Loon, 
all of which are illustrated by the author. 21/- net 


Freemason’s Guide & Compendium 
BERNARD E. JONES 
This valuable guide to the lore and learning of the masonic 


movement will prove of great assistance to any freemason, 
whether novice or advanced. 30/- net 
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A Blessed Girl °° 


BY LADY EMILY LUTYENS \_/ 


On the morning of publication these charming 
memoirs of a Victorian girlhood received long 
reviews on the leader pages of the Manchester 
Guardian and the Daily Mail, where Peter 
Quennell described it as “ thoroughly enter- 
taining, vivid and convincing . . . Once I had 
begun to succumb to its charm, all the other 
books I have been reading were just put aside 
until next week.” 
ILLUSTRATED 2I 


The March Out 


BY JAMES SHAW 
A fighting soldier's account of the end of the 
Chindit epic. 12s 6d 

“Without rhetoric, except, perhaps, the rhetoric 
ofunder-statement, Mr. Shaw manages to evoke 
the squalid horror of the worst campaign con- 
ditions in which British troops have ever been 
called upon to fight.” 


Ray Bradbury 


THE GOLDEN APPLES OF THE SUN 
“Mr. Bradbury takes the stuff of modern folk- 


lore—interplanetary travel, time machines and 
all that—and makes a variety of small objects 


SUNDAY TIMES 


of it, strange, beautiful, witty or critical. He 
writes with a great charm, sometimes with a 


strange dream-like beauty.” THE LISTENER 


“As a science fiction writer Ray Bradbury has 

long been streets ahead of anyone else. He 

has the imagination of Wells, coupled with a 

poetical gift for prose writing.” pamy TetecrarH 
ILLUSTRATED 10s 6d 


HUNTING SCENES FROM 


Surtees 


EDITED BY LIONEL GOUGH 
This extensive selection from the works of 
Surtees, with a foreword by Siegfried Sassoon, 
makes a perfect fireside book for all who 
love traditional English country life. 
12s 6d 


Law and the 
Countryman 


BY W. J. WESTON 
This handy volume will help everyone to know 
how he stands with his landlord, with his 
tenant, with his neighbours and with the powers 
that be. As indispensable to the countryman 
as a cookery book is to his wife. 
7s 6d 


RUPERT HART-DAVIS 















like sturdiness and independence. Dogmatic and crotchety though 
he became, he knew exactly what he wanted to do, and he did it, 
without heed to fashionable demand or metropolitan distractions. 

His History of Quadrupeds (1790) and History of British Birds 
(1797-1804), which, with the Fables of Aesop (1818), form the subject- 
matter of Mr. Roscoe’s superb, exhaustive and much-needed bibli- 
ography, sold between them over 30,000 copies, and gained for him 
considerable fame in his own day. But today I think it would be 
generally agreed that his most distinctive engravings are not the 
formal studies of animals but the little ‘* tale pieces,’* as he called 
them, with which he filled in short pages—masterly vignettes which 
tell us more about the country life of his time than all the paintings 
of Morland. Ruskin categcrised them as ‘* fitter for the furniture 
of gaols and pigstyes than of the houses of gentlemen and gentle- 
women.’’ But then it is difficult to imagine Ruskin, in his childhood, 
running off for a morning's play on the fells, as Bewick often did, 
stark naked. 

Bewick ’s other great legacy to posterity, though it was not published 
until thirty-four years after his death, was his Memoir. Despite 
a good deal of didactic moralising, this unconsidered masterpiece 
of childhood recollection is as fresh, vivid, and revealing as the rustic 
vignettes. Mr. Weekley’s useful and scholarly biography quotes 
extensively from it. It is astonishing, however, that so valuable and 

























delightful a work should be out of print, and, indeed, that the only 
publications of it should have been truncated versions, one edited 
by his daughter Jane in 1862, and uncritically re-issued by Selwyn 
Image in 1924, the other re-edited by Austin Dobson—but by no 
means complete—in 1887. I hope that Mr. Weekley will now set 









Bewick’s own manuscript, which is in the British Museum. 
JOHN HADFIELD 



























Cities and Men 


Cities and Men. By Sir Harry Luke. (Geoffrey Bles. 25s.) 

Sir Harry Luke belongs to a generation which has produced many 
distinguished men. I did not read the first volume of his autobiog- 
raphy, but he must have been at Oxford when bishops got rowing 
blues and double firsts as a matter of habit. He was also at Eton, 
that vast world-wide organisation which knows every corner of the 
Empire and a good deal more besides. It is a formidable and slightly 
unnerving combination, the Oxford and Eton of his time, especially 
when Sir Harry could join the Colonial Service and know that his 
Governor is likely to be a friend of the family or that his High 
Commissioner was in the same house at school. This is not fact, 
only conjecture, but it is something to say that he could find three old 
Etonians with whom to celebrate the Fourth of June in Tiflis in 1920. 
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Tis autobiography of a Crook is likely to 
be passed over by those not particularly 
interested in sensational stories of the under- 
world. But THE HARGREAVES STORY 
by Frank James White has so much more to 
offer in the way of authentic detail than is 
usually the case... . Here are the exploits 
of a swindler who, despite his nefarious 
schemes, very nearly succeeds in earning our 


sympathy.” THE LISTENER 


“A fascinating study.” THE OBSERVER 


about the urgent task of producing a complete and exact edition of 
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What one generation gives, another takes away : Sir Harry adds to 
the archives of his generation in that pleasantly cosmopolitan and 
yet conspiratorially English manner which is redolent of the quiet 
distinction of his age. We are a goed deal more brash nowadays, 

The second volume of Sir Harry Luke’s autobiography covers the 
years 1914-24. The author was thirty when the First World War 
started and he was already well embarked upon a career in the 
Colonial Service. At that time he was in Cyprus and at the out. 
break of war he joined the Navy. As a naval officer his duties were 
many and varied : he went first to Lemnos in the Aegean as Political 
Officer to Admiral Wemyss, then again to the secretariat in Cyprus 
as a civilian, and then he rejoined the Navy as Political Office: attached 
to the staff of Sir John de Robeck. It was in Turkey that he saw the 
tragic workings of Lloyd George’s mistaken Greek policy and at the 
same time witnessed the rise of Turkish nationalism under Mustafa 
Kemal. Thence Sir Harry went to the Transcaucasian republics 
Georgia, Azerbaijan and Armenia, where, as Chief ¢ ommissioner 
(with a Georgian prince for an A.D.C., another prince for a butler, 
and a Baltic baroness for a shorthand-typist), he saw the gradual 
Bolshevik absorption of the three Republics. From the interesting, 
cosmopolitan, politically chaotic kaleidoscope of Transcaucasia the 
author went as Assistant Governor to Jerusalem where he was 
intercessor and arbitrator for a troubled religious community in 
the first four years of the British Mandate. A full and varied ten 
years. 

Sir Harry’s account of British and Allied diplomacy is always 
shrewd and interesting in that it was seen from the right end—often 
the most uncomfortable. He admirably puts into focus the difficul- 
ties with which the English administration had to contend, the 
solutions of which, in those troubled times and places, were more 
often than not rendered impossible by political uncertainty and the 
ineptness of our foreign policy. Neither Transcaucasia nor Jerusalem 
could be called the administrator’s paradise during Sir Harry's 
period of service. 

Sir Harry is a most accomplished writer blessed with the qualities 
of scholarship, high intelligence and urbanity. Whether he is writing 
of Constantinople, Georgia or Jerusalem, one is always made aware 
of his diverse interest in people and places, their ethnology, their 
history and their architecture. If one must make a complaint it is 
that the author rarely reveals himself outside his official and social 
capacities. I must confess | had an urge to see Sir Harry being 
carried to bed after one of those monumental Georgian banquets 
which he describes so well. But that, I suppose, is another charac- 
teristic of his generation : they are also stayers. 

BRIAN WIDLAKE 


An American Feat 


The Spirit of St. Louis. By Charles A. Lindbergh. (John Murray, 
2Is.) 

IN February, 1927, Lindbergh stretched a piece of grocery string on 
a globe in a public library and found that the distance from New 
York to Paris was 3,600 miles. The aeroplane which gives this book 
its title, and dominates the first third of it, now hangs in honour 
above the showcases in the Smithsonian, its proportions recording a 
jealous private vision. For this young mail pilot knows what he 
wants and gets it. He prefers extra fuel to a navigator and settles 
for 400 gallons, io lift which he will need a long wing and Bellanca’s 
Whirlwind engine. Based on these features, to which parachute 
and radio are sacrificed, design proceeds. Equipment betrays a 
rigorous perfectionism ; even the maps are shorn of superfluous 
paper. Frequent headlines announce the doings of rival flyers, all 
well placed to steal a march on him and all in turn eliminated— 
Nungesser and Coli by disaster in the Atlantic twelve days before his 
own take-off, the others by lesser misfortunes. He sticks to his plan, 
and charts it from outline through ever finer detail with a lucidity 
that completely outclasses all else—and there is too much else—n 
these early pages. 

Once the flight has begun the focus shifts from aeroplane to p:lot. 
The former reflects its faultless preparation in almost faultless per- 
formance ; the latter, faced with an ordeal then unique and perhaps 
by now unrepeatable, had barely slept an hour. Leaving Long 
Island at 7.52 a.m. he is already fighting fatigue by late afternoon. 
As the hazards multiply, each imposing the need for calculation, he 
feels less and less able to cope with them, and by the time he discovers 
the ammonia capsules in his first-aid kit he is too far gone to feel 
their effect. Ice threatens his wing, and a magnetic storm sends 
his compass wandering ; he weaves his way between moonlit cloud- 
mountains but cannot see the sea and so cannot estimate the tail- 
wind. In the tiny drumming cabin he fights and nearly loses 4 
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Is | Punch | 


fit for rmotorists? 


Punch doesn’t give two hoots 
for the road hog. But the man 
who motors for pleasure will 
find plenty to divert him in its 
It’s to him that this 


pages 
week's Motoring number is 
dedicated. 

Cars and their owners are 


examined from all angles. 
Cranks and crankshafts are 
surveyed. And each freak and 
foible of the open road is~ex- 
pertly recorded. 

If doubt about Punch’s 





credentials still lingers in your 
mind, take a look at Emett's 
study of motor car antiques. 
Who but a mechanical genius 
of the first order. could have 
envisaged vehicles like those? 

Joyce Cary has a new story, 
‘Red Letter Day’. P. @G. 
Wodehouse writes on American 
T.V. And there is a slyly 
satirical coloured cover by 
Brockbank. Punch, in this 


lively fashion, keeps bad 
humour off the road. 





Buy this week’s Pumch! 


Six pemce—as wusuai 





The wonders of the 
Ancient World— 


THE BULL 
of MINOS 


py LEONARD COTTRELL 


The author of THE LOST PHARAOHS (Evans /5/- net) 
describes in a simple, imaginative and scholarly way 
the great archaeological discoveries in Crete and 


Greece. 


A fascinating story and one which shows 


that the ancient myths and heroic poems of Greece 


are based on historical fact. 


Fully illustrated. 


16/- net 


From all Booksellers 
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SIR WINSTON 
CHURCHILL’S 


WAR MEMOIRS 
The Sixth and Final Volume 


Churchill’s War Memoirs is the most enthralling. 
It is an account not so much of the series of great 
victories thatended the War as the story of the personal 
negotiations between Churchill, Stalin and Roosevelt, 


I: the context of 1953 this last volume of Sir Winston 


and later Truman, about the shaping of the post-war 
world. 

In American eyes, at least, the word Yalta has become 
synonymous with Munich. Sir Winston now tells what 
really was agreed there and in what manner the Russians 
voided their pledges. 

Equally absorbing is his account of how the Western 
armies failed to carry out the occupation of Berlin, 
Vienna and Prague, all of which would have had a 
profound effect upon the present situation. How, too, 
America’s feeling that British “ ambition” after the 
war must be curbed led to fatal divergence between 
American and British dealings with Russia. 

The whole volume is summed up in Sir Winston’s 
words “ How the Great Democracies triumphed, and 
so were able to resume the follies which had so nearly 


cost them their life ”’. 


That is why he has named it— 


‘TRIUMPH & TRAGEDY’ 


Begins Friday October 23rd in the 


Daily 
Celegraph 
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desperate battle to which the log entries, and the course-corrections 
following each successive lapse of concentration, supply an effective, 
because monotonous, note of contrast. By dawn he can scarcely 
face simple arithmetic ; an estimate of possibilities, achieved after 
repeated and exhausting failures, suggests that he may be hundreds 
of miles off course, either north or south. (As if all this were not 
enough, the fuselage is infested with ** presences ’’ which peril- 
ously resemble station-mess gremlins. In this and certain other 
passages one sighs at the embarrassing mysticism of so many physical 
heroes ; together with the long reminiscences, often spectacular in 
content, for which each wavering of his mind is made the occasion, 
they fall well beloW the level of the main narrative.) But his personal 
resources are deep and rare. By deliberately brooding on death he 
rallies his will to survival—apparently without experiencing fear. 
This is surely an authentic case of ** conventional *’ heroism. Again, 
when his conscious mind can no longer reason or discipline his 
body he finds a third entity in gentle control, and for all his mental 
defeats his landfall is accurate. The Lindbergh legend was not built 
on mechanics alone. 

In discussing this book it has seemed best to ignore the period 
background (** hectic,’ ** jazz age,’’ etc.) in which, chronologic- 
ally, the enterprise belongs. This is due to the character and style of 
the author. As he reveals himself here he embodies an older 
American tradition—serious, reserved, at its best alone against 
nature, imbued with a high, platonic, Morganesque but in this case 
convincing idealism. 

In him his ancestry appears in the famous diffidence, the Scandi- 
navian recoil from the haunts of men. (*‘* You big Swede !’”’ 
exclaims a fellow pilot on the eve of an earlier exploit.) Nor is it 
accident that the talk and the men in this record—except Bellanca— 
are easily forgotten, whereas the things achieve a memorable preci- 
sion. Perhaps Lindbergh, like his writing, must stand or fall by his 
non-humanity. ‘* In science,’’ as he naively declares, ** men are 
measured by what they really do.”’ 

This book is mainly about Col. Lindbergh’s great deed of 1927 ; 
my review copy was accompanied by a publisher’s handout defend- 
ing the author’s political attitude and activities in the years imme- 
diately preceding the war. Criticism of this document would be as 
invidious as its distribution was unnecessary. 

H. M. CHAMPNESS 


New Novels 


By John O’Hara. 
By Werner Bergengruen. 


8s. 6d.) 
(Thames 


The Farmer's Hotel. (Cresset Press. 
The Last Captain of Horse. 
and Hudson. 12s. 6d.) 
The Year of the Lion. By Gerald Hanley. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 
Side-Show. By Gerard Bell. (Frederick Muller. 10s. 6d.) 
TuHat Mr. O'Hara should have written the uneasy trifle that goes by 
the title of The Farmer's Hotel is the most surprising thing about the 
book. Composed in a kind of Basic Pennsylvanian and paying 
obsessional attention to the minutia of the setting—a trick that 
seems to be increasingly proffered these days as demonstrating a 
universalised simplicity, it fumbles apathetically at the collection-of. 
odd-people-brought-together-by-Fate theme, The Bridge of San Lui, 


Cecil Roberts 


A Thirty Years Record 





NOVELS 
SCISSORS 1923 2ist Imp PILGRIM COTTAGE 1933 19th Imp. 
BAILS OF SUNSET 1924 14th Imp THE GUESTS ARRIVE 1934 17th Imp. 
THE LOVE RACK 1925 12th Imp VOLCANO 1935 12th Imp 
LITTLE MRS MANINGTON 1926 12th Imp victoria 4.30 1937 27th Imp 
BSAGUSTO 1927 13th Imp THEY WANTED TO LIVE 1939 14th Imp 
DAVID AND DIANA 1928 14th Imp ONE SMALL CANDLE 1942 lith Imp 
HAVANA BOUND 1930 12th Imp SO IMMORTAL A FLOWER 1944 7th Imp 
BARGAIN BASEMENT 1931 10th Imp EIGHT FOR #TERNITY 1948 ird Imp 
SPEARS AGAINST US = 1932 24th Imp A TERRACE IN THE SUN 1951 2nd Imp. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
HALP WAY 1931 16th Imp GONF SUNWARDS 1936 Sth Imp 
GONE RUSTIC 1934 14th Imp AND SO TO BATH 1940 18th Imp 
GONE RAMBLING 1935 7th Imp AND SO TO AMERICA 1946 ird Imp 
GONE AFieLD 61936 6th Imp AND SO TO ROME 1950 Ist Imp 


ONE YEAR OF Life 1953 


ALL IN DEMAND 


Ist Imp. 
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Rey out of the latter-day Steinbeck. Sure, some of the old maste 
of dialogue is still there, the slurred half-tones of the speaking voicg 
accurately scored ; and—for Art’s sake—there’s an unhappy endin 
which nags itself into inevitability a third of the way through, Ba 
take down Butterfield 8 if you want to read an O’Hara : the differ. 
ence between the two books is the difference between a roomful of 
people and a waxwork exhibition. 

Mr. Bergengruen comes from another continent, another century, 
The Last Captain of Horse is an essay in values. Discursive—only 
occasionally over-talkative—civilised, warm, calmly sentimental, Mr 
Bergengruen introduces his old friend the Rittmeister to us casually, 
sure of our affection. When we've pulled up our chairs, he lets him 
talk on and on about the things which happened in that other time 
For me the first ninety-five pages of urbane introduction, handled 
with a grace and graciousness that’s in the highest European tradition 
of Mann and Gide, are the réal heart of the book. The Rittmeister’s 
own stories which form its body are inclined to make their points s9 
obliquely as to become, on occasion, almost private jokes ; and here 
and there in the narrative there’s a weariness of spirit which takes the 
colour out of the words and the gentleness out of the old voice, 
No, it’s when Mr. Bergengruen’s actually talking to him that I’m 
happiest. And who is he ? 

** The classic Rittmeister is the last representative of the old 
centuries-spanning times. He is the last of the long line. He knows 
that his days are numbered not only by God, but also by men. Heis 
aware that he is an anachronism. This knowledge enables him to 
regard himself with a grain of secret irony, but induces also some- 
thing of the resignation of the very old, whom nothing disturbing or 
threatening can any more touch, since they know: before the 
threat materialises we shall already have been taken.’’ 

That’s him; and there’s a touch of Tartarin of Tarascon there, a 
common ancestry with Don Quixote, a mingling of buffoonery and 
beauty, of nullity and nobility. 

Mr. Bergengruen’s book is a remarkable one. To write about 
the values of European civilisation becomes increasingly difficult; 
the words get long and clumsy; the sculpture in the museum is 
covered with dust. But here over the fondue in an Italian inn, the 
last Rittmeister is talking about it all, easily, wisely, ramblingly, 
a well. Listen to him in his anecdotage, it'll soon be too 
ate. 

At first sight The Year of the Lion suffers somewhat by comparison 
with Mr. Hanley’s first novel, The Consul at Sunset. Certainly the 
more recent book gives the impression of greater confidence ; but 
this has led to occasional slickness of writing and—sometimes—an 
Ethel M. Dellish superficiality of characterisation. We know too 
well the eager boy of twenty whose fresh first impressions of Africa 
give way to a deeper understanding of himself and the country, a 
sort of Kraft durch Angst process. The Angst is furnished in this case 
by Major Fawn-Cochley, a tough old madman for whom the boy 
Jervis has to work, Mrs. Brinden, a voluptuous slut with a drunken 
husband, and a lion, pursued in company with the selfsame husband. 
But the triteness dangerously inherent in all this is for the most part 
kept in check by Mr. Hanley who manages to achieve a real—and 
not a novelettish—development of character ; and the lion-hunt— 
especially its climax—is very exciting. Altogether, after a good begin- 
ning followed by an uneasy fifty or sixty pages, The Year of the Lion 
comes out pretty well ; The Consul at Sunset was no freak. 

It is perhaps Mr. Hanley’s knowledge of and feeling for Africa that 
blow life into the story’s clay. He knows and loves the country with 
a rare compassion and simplicity ; he is able to communicate its 
size and the size of its problems without writing a tract or a travelogue. 
His people and his beasts, white and black, drunk and sober, lion 
and tick, are moved deftly over the carefully blocked-in landscape. 
Yes, without achieving the sustained tension of the earlier book The 
Year of the Lion fulfils the promise that Mr. Hanley showed then; 
and for the last hundred pages or so it is more solidly realised than 
anything he has previously done. 

Lastly, Side-Show, a first novel by a Mr. Gerard Bell. Without in 
any way being a great book this contains some of the least pretentious 
war writing that I’ve seen for some time. By anyone who served in 
Burma it will be accepted, I think, as one of the first realistic (and, 
thank Heavens, not always stiff-upper-lipped) accounts ol that 
particular kind of ghastliness. Amateurish and convention-ridden 
as the book is, Mr. Bell has nevertheless succeeded in communica 
ting an experience with a minimum of mucking about; and he should 
be congratulated. 

JOHN METCALF 


—$—$—$———— 
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HE MAN who has been tempted to smoke 

something else for a while comes back 
to Craven like the prodigal returning to 
peace after suffering. And how bewitch- 
ingly his “first love” welcomes him. 
Slowly, yet irresistibly, the cool, slow 
burning Craven captivates once again 
and holds him in its deeply satisfying spell. 
How right Sir James Barrie was when he 
said Craven “is a tobacco to live for”. 

Try CRAVEN 

As the first pipeful casts its spell you'll 
agree that here is real smoking luxury... 
as every Craven man knows. 
Three mellow, slow burning, deeply satisfying blends 


Craven Mixture 4'7 ounce, Craven Empire de luxe 
Mixture 4/3 ounce, Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/4 ounce. 
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OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


The Interpretation of Dreams, etc. Volumes 
IV and V of the Complete Psychological 
Works of Sigmund Freud, in a new 
translation. (Hogarth Press. £36 the 
set of 24 volumes.) 


Tues, the first two volumes to be published 
of the standard edition of Freud’s works, 
are meticulously edited. Every difference 
between earlier editions is carefully noted, 
every footnote is dated, and there are 
frequent cross-references to other books and 
essays to be included in later volumes. 
What is more, the text in its new English 
form reads as easily and smoothly as the 
nature of the material allows. This is 
probably a good choice for first of the set. 
For, thirty years after its first publication, 
Freud himself considered it to contain the 
most valuable of all the discoveries it had 
been his good fortune to make. ‘*‘Insight 
such as this,”’ he wrote, **falls to one’s lot 
but once in a lifetime.’” A reader who 
begins here will meet the full impact of 
Freud's violently original thought. One 
by one his unhappy patients bring him 
dreams of remarkable elaboration, and 
seemingly accept his shattering interpreta- 
tions. For the non-professional reader there 
is a fascination in their morbid rootlessness. 
Without beliefs and without morals, they 
present a cross-section of an Imperial city 
in decay. The brilliant new doctor con- 
vinced them, because his own dreams—a&s 
here set out—were much like their own; 
and on the basis of his experience in Vienna 
at the turn of the century the philosophy 
and clinical theory of psycho-analysis began 
to be built. Perhaps this book, with its 
supplementary essay, included in volume 
V, gives one enough of Freud to base a 
judgment on, fifty years after. 


J. M. C. 

The Flagstad Manuscript. By © Louis 
Biancolli. (Heinemann. 21s.) 

Cinderella No More. By Lionel Tertis. 


(Peter Neville. 12s. 6d.) 
KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD and Lionel Tertis are 
supreme musical, not literary, artists. Their 
singing and viola-playing have told the 
world the most interesting things about 
them and their books are something of an 
anti-climax. Mme Flagstad’s story was told 
in two parts to Louis Biancolli, an American 
journalist who wrote Mary Garden’s 
memoirs in much the same way. Politics 
unhappily overshadow the second half of 
her story, but the life-chronicle of any 
artist loses interest in any case once he o1 
she has become an International Celebrity; 
and apart from her unusual and charming 
contract with Bernard Miles, the second 
half of Mme Flagstad’s life has fewer 
surprises than the first. She claims to be a 
thoroughly average Norwegian woman, only 
exceptional as a singer; and in as much as 
such a dichotomy between an artistic and a 
human personality is possible, this book 
would seem to suggest that she is right. 
Musicians are often unusually incoherent 
when they speak or write about music, and 
nothing in this book would lead the readet 
to suspect that Mme Flagstad’s is an 
exceptionally sensitive musical organism. 
Her comments on music are not so much 
naive as commonplace; and it is difficult 
not to feel that she consented—rather 
unwillingly, it seems—to the publication of 


her life-story largely in the hope that she 
could thereby finally lay the unhappy ghosts 
which dogged her from the years of the war. 
The good faith of her actions at that time 
is as clear as their almost incredible un- 
wisdom; and with that the whole unfortunate 
story may be dismissed and forgotten. This 
book will certainly not increase Mme 
Flagstad’s stature in any reader’s eyes, but 
it may be a relief to her to have told her 
story and the rest of us will prefer to 
remember her by her singing. 

Tertis’s is the story of a crusade which, 
unlike most crusaders, he has lived to see 
triumphantly completed. His whole life has 
been spent in the service of the viola, which 
he found a Cinderella and has made a 
princess, enlisting by his art and his deter- 
mination the interest of many of the 
first composers of the day. His book is an 
easy, colloquial account of an extraordinarily 
devoted life, enlivened by anecdotes of 
musical life and musical personalities. In an 
appendix the curious will find a diagram of 
the Tertis Model Viola which, rather than 
any book, will remain the true monument 
to his genius. 

M. Cc. 


The Haunted Man: A Portrait of Edgar 
Allan Poe. By Philip Lindsay. (Hutchin- 
son. 16s.) 

Poe has been described as ‘* Heaven's way- 

ward child.’’ The title, apt though it may 

seem, rouses the anger of Mr. Philip Lindsay, 
and in this comprehensive study he tries to 
explain Poe’s twisted mind and to reveal 
him as a ** loveable figure.”’ Mr. Lindsay 
has spared few pains to gain his readers’ 
sympathy, but his fervent enthusiasm tends 
instead to deter us, while his concessions to 
vulgar taste destroy our faith in his powers of 
criticism. This is a popular psychological 
study, but unfortunately it adds little to 
literary appreciation. IR. 


Michelangelo: Paintings, Sculptures, Archi- 
tecture. By Ludwig Goldscheider. 
(Phaidon Press. 42s.) 

Like Mr. Goldscheider’s recent Michelangelo 

Drawings this book—Michelangelo’s every- 

thing else—is something between Phaidon’s 

well-known picture books and its mono- 
graphs by recognised authorities. There are 
disadvantages in this form of compromise. 

The excellent plates which comprise by far 

the greater part of the present book will, it 

is true, be equally valuable to scholar and 
public. The text, however, mainly catalogue 
notes and a not very complete bibliography, 
is too brief and too scrappy to meet the 
requirements of serious students: few, for 
example, will be satisfied by undiscussed 
pronouncements such as, “‘not attributed 
by Wolfflin, Berenson, A. Venturi, Popp, 
Antal, Baumgart, Tolnay, and the author of 
the present book.’’ Nor will uninitiated 
readers, to whom this string of learned 
names may well sound like a display of 
lifemanship, be greatly helped when they 
find no introductory essay and a more or 
less complete condemnation of all books on 

Michelangelo written in English—the ade- 

quate translations of the source material of 

Condivi and Francisco de Hollanda are 

nowhere mentioned. There is as much need 

for popular art books of good Phaidon 
quality as for more advanced studies. But, 
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except for the illustrations, the two cannot 
be effectively combined. Some years 
when the subject was Rembrandt’s drawi 
the same publishers evolved a formula 
consisting of two separate books, one Witha 
specialist text, the other of plates and 4 
general introduction. Had this been mm 
peated there might have been no occasion 
now for grumbling at what is, after all, g 
useful and well produced publication, 


A. MCL, Y, 


The Sikhs. By Khushwant Singh. (George 
Allen & Unwin. 16s.) 

It is ambitious to condense into less than 
two hundred pages an account of the Sikh 
religion, its foundation and its nature, a 
history of the Sikh people, a description of 
recent political groups and movements, an 
estimate of the Sikh cultural achievement, 
and an attempt to forecast the future. In 59 
small a compass it is difficult not to over 
simplify ; Sardar Khushwant Singh under. 
estimates Ranjit Singh for instance, surely 
an astute diplomatist fit to rank after Akbar 
and Warren Hastings but after no one else 
in modern India. And he attributes to 
English policy in the period after Ranjit 
Singh both a malignancy and a consistency 
it did not possess. But he brings out admir- 
ably the eclectic nature of Sikhism, its 
borrowings from the mystical elements in 
both Islam and Hinduism, its sturdy refusal 
of an other-worldly asceticism, and the 
tendency, repeatedly made manifest, of 
Hinduism to reabsorb in its own vortex 
this Puritan revolt against forms and insti- 
tutions, which must therefore constantly re- 
purify itself. The tendency to absorption is 
stronger than ever today; independence 
has led to some abatement of the old internal 
strife between the Jat Sikh and the Khattri 
Sikh, to some blurring of the line, never 
clear-cut, between Sikh and Hindu. Sardar 
Khushwant Singh believes that fifty years 
from now this last division will have dis- 
appeared altogether. But oddly enough he 
says very little of the virility of the Sikhs; 
they are a people to whom issues usually 
present themselves simply, yet there was 
surely unusual wisdom and restraint in 
their leader’s attitude to partition and one 
may hope that a community who have 
produced an ethos so different from the 
Hindu, so many fine soldiers and by con- 
trast so outstanding a painter as Amrita 
Sher Gill, will perhaps not disappear so 
easily as Sardar Khushwant Singh supposes. 

P. W. 


The Yearbook of the Universities of the 

Commonwealth, 1953. (G. Bell & Sons. 
Tuis indispensable reference book, now 
appearing in its thirtieth edition, continues 
to grow in usefulness and scope. Not only 
are all United Kingdom and Commonwealth 
Universities and University Colleges fully 
dealt with (and lest the volunie’s title should 
mislead, it should be noted that over 600 
pages are devoted to United Kingdom 
Universities), but it contains useful appen- 
dices and an invaluable index containing the 
names of 30,000 holders of university posts 
throughout the Commonwealth. Among the 
appendices, that listing grants and awards 
available for British graduates outside the 
United Kingdom should be particularly 
valuable. This volume fully substantiates its 
claim to be the principal single collection of 
information in its field. C. A& 
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““ We had the same sort of trouble at 
Piggleswick Parva, until they installed 
Mazda lamps and lighting equipment.” 
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When lights are dim, then crimes are rife 
It pays to make your lighting stronger 

Wise borough councils bet their life 

That Mazda lampsstay brighter longer 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


A cLoup usually passes over the Stock 
Exchange and shares begin to droop when 
Parliament reassembles. This time inter- 
national as well as domestic politics caused 
the gloom to spread. But the shadow of the 
coming issue of denationalised steel made 
the gloom darker than it might otherwise 
have been. The prospectus of the offer for 
sale of 14 million ordinary shares of United 
Steel will be published on Monday next and 
in view of the other steel issues which will 
have to be made the ** powers’’ are naturally 
making certain that this first one will be a 
huge success. A consortium of all the 
leading institutions of the City (insurance 
companies, issuing houses, trusts, etc.) will 
subscribe for the whole issue, each being 
responsible for a prescribed number- of 
shares. They can, if they will, apply for 
more than their prescribed number but they 
will only receive the handsome _ under- 
writing commission on the amount ** under- 
written.”’ Whatever the response of the 
public and the former shareholders may be, 
the issue is therefore bound to be over- 
subscribed and, as far as I can see, is also 
bound to open at a premium. The amount 
of the premium and its duration will depend, 
of course, on the size of the public response. 
There are various attractions which should 
whet the public appetite. In the first place, 
a steel equity is not quite the risky thing it 
used to be when the industry was exposed 
to the extreme fluctuations of the old trade 
cycle. In those days it was customary for 
investors to demand up to 2 per cent. more 
for a steel risk. Today the Government, in 
the pursuit of full employment, is jointly 
responsible for steel planning and has power 
under the Steel Act to undertake develop- 
ment which the industry is unwilling or 
unable to provide. For investors to acquire 
the leading steel equity on a yield basis of 
7.2 per cent., which is 2 per cent. more than 
the yield on many ** blue chips *’ and 1.3 per 
cent. above that of ‘* all industrial shares *’ 
in the Actuaries Investment Index, seems 
fair enough. 


United Steel Attractions 

In the second place, the United Steel 
shares are offered at 25s. ** cum ”’ the final 
dividend of 7} per cent. which will be 
declared early next year in respect of the 
fifty-three weeks ending on October 3rd, 
1953. Earnings for that year are estimated 
at £9 millions, which is said to be exception- 
ally high, but for the current year the 
directors regard £6 millions as a more 
reasonable and maintainable profit figure. 
This would allow earnings of about 30 per 
cent. on the equity capital, so that the 
expected annual dividend of 9 per cent. 
would be covered more than three times. 
An earnings yield of 24 per cent. and a 
dividend yield which would be over 7} pet 
cent. if allowance is made for the net final 
dividend in the issue price, are not unalluring. 
Finally, the subscriber will have the option 
to tender 34 per cent. War Loan and other 
Government stocks at the prices ruling at 
the close of business this week instead of 
putting up cash. Does this not suggest that 
if a Labour Government were to re-national- 
ise stee! it would have to take back the 
Government stock tendered at the prices 





fixed this Friday? But I do not suppose 
that the risks of re-nationalisation will be 
taken very seriously. If and when Labour 
resumes Office it will have far greater claims 
on its Parliamentary time than the techni- 
cality of a steel company’s share register, 
assuming that.steel remains under Govern- 
ment planning control. 


Anglo-Iranian Oil 


The violent swings of Anglo-Iranian 
ordinary stock derive from the fact that it is 
heavy in price and narrow in market. Six 
months ago it was under £6. A few weeks 
ago it was fluctuating around 74 until a 
Sunday newspaper suggested that a bonus 
was imminent. This and the subsequent 
announcement that the company had 
invested $5 millions in Triad Oil, a small 
Canadian producer in the Alberta field, 
carried the stock to over 84. Then the bad 
political news from the Middle East brought 
it down to 7}. Although Anglo-lranian 
has made good its loss of Persian oil it is 
still dependent entirely on the Middle East. 
A peculiar feature of Middle East oil is its 
transit by pipeline through small countries 
which produce nv oil but can produce a lot 
of trouble. No prudent investor would 
assume the extreme foreign political risks 
of Anglo-Iranian if it were not for the unique 
domestic political gamble it offers. The 
British Government holds £114 millions of 
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its £20,137,000 ordinary stock. Many years 
ago I wrote a book on the oil trusts which 
argued that this Government share control 
was politically both dangerous and harmful 
and for all practical purposes unnecessary, 
And so it proved, but the only authority 
who agreed with me at the time was the then 
Managing Director of the Shell. However 
at the end of the last war Sir Winston 
Churchill, I am told, came round to this 
view, although he was originally responsible 
for acquiring the shares when he was First 
Lord of the Admiralty. But his successor 
in office, Mr. Attlee, would not hear of a 
sale, for Labour was then committed to 
nationalisation on principle. Now Sj 
Winston is back in office | expect the question 
of a sale has once more been raised—but at 
a very different price. In 1952 in spite of 
the Persian upheaval the Company earned 
182 per cent. and paid a miserly 35 per cent, 
The net assets available for the equity, on 
balance sheet figures, were £134 millions, 
The general reserve was no less than £97 
millions. It is obvious that the Company 
could double its issue of ordinary stock and 
still pay the same dividend. Would not the 
Government expect the Company to bring 
its capital into line with the real value of its 
assets before it considered selling its con- 
trolling shares? That would indicate a 
price nearer £10 than £8. But can the deal 
be done before Sir Winston leaves office or 
the Middle East goes up in smoke? That 
is anybody’s guess. But I am not sure that 
the Shell Transport and Trading, which was 
going to head the British group acquiring 
the Government’s share, is now very anxious 
to buy—without American participation. 


Com pany Notes 
By CUSTOS 


ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES. It is 
still possible to buy the new shares of this 
company (arising from the 100 per cent. 
bonus) at around 43s. free of stamp. If the 
next dividend is to be halved on the doubled 
capital the yield at this price would be only 
£4 12s. per cent. but as last year’s earnings 
covered the dividend more than four times 
it is reasonable to expect that the rate of 
distribution will be slightly increased, say, 
from 10 per cent. to 124 per cent. The yieid 
would then be £5 15s. per cent. We must 
wait until February before the final dividend 
settles this point but in the meantime 
investors cannot go far wrong in choosing 
a share which returns an earnings yield of 
20 per cent. Among the leaders in this 
industry the next best yield on earnings, 
namely 18 per cent., is offered by ENGLISH 
ELECTRIC which gives the investor an interest 
also in the aircraft industry through its Can- 
berra bomber. At 57s. English Electric return 
a cash yield of 5} per cent., the dividend of 
15 per cent. being covered 34 times. This 
might also be increased, for Excess Profits 
Levy has been taking the equivalent of 
13 per cent. 

PLESSEY COMPANY. As an index of the 
prosperity of the light engineering industry 
the investor might follow the fortunes of 
the highly efficient Plessey Company. Its 
results and final dividend for the year ended 
June 30th, 1953, which will be announced 
in a month’s time, are being eagerly awaited 
in the market which has run the 5s. shares 
up to 29s. 6d. The company mass-produces 
an extensive range of components used in 


electrical and light engineering and by the 
radio, telegraphy, telephony, aircraft and 
motor trades. In the previous year it earned 
158 per cent. and paid a modest 25 per cent, 
It has been badly caught by the Excess 
Profits Levy which has been absorbing 
£158,800 a year against only £32,800 net for 
the equity dividend. In fact, the Levy is 
equivalent to 115 per cent. gross on the 
ordinary share capital. The market is 
clearly expecting an increase in the final 
dividend, for at 29s. 6d. the shares yield only 
4.2 per cent. on last year’s distribution. But 
there may be more to it than a higher 
dividend. The last balance sheet revealed 
net tangible assets of over £2,000,000 avail- 
able for the equity which has a nominal 
capital of only £250,000. Sooner or later the 
issued capital must be made more realistic. 


SAMUEL WILLIAMS. It is unusual to obtain 
a yield from a real estate company of 7 per 
cent. without excessive risk but as a result 
of the liquidation of a line of shares in the 
market this can be secured on the 5s. 
Ordinary shares of Samuel Williams at 
12s. 6d. This company owns the Dagenham 
Dock estate of 350 acres and carries on the 
usual business of an industrial estate com- 
pany complete with docks servicing the 
discharge and loading of ships. In view of 
the growing industrialisation of the Thames 
estuary its mile-long river frontage must be 
an increasingly valuable asset. For the year 
to March, 1953, it earn@d 20.6 per cent. and 
paid 174 per cent. The usual interim 
dividend of 74 per cent. is expected to be 
declared this week. 
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stood for 5,000 years: that priceless purifier 
and healer given by Nature for the use of 
Man. Send-stamp 3d. for interesting 8-page 
booklet. Personal Health Information 
Service, Fairlight, Sussex 


IOLETS SCENTED, Anemones, good 

blooms, 10s.. 15s.. £1, boxes posted 
Book early for Christmas.—-Cowen Poltescc 
Ruan Minor, Helston, Cornwall 


SHOPPING BY POST 


HAD VALLEY Nursery Clocks 
| timekeepers— weight operated 
| to 15s. each.—Bentley, Yorke St.. 
HRISTMAS CARDS that are 


twithstand- 


Perfect 

Reduced 
Wrexham 
DIPPER.- 


ENT! Original wood engravings and 
Colour Prints. etc. The Cocklands Press. 
Burford, Oxford. Approval post free U.K 
Prices from 3d 

LOTTED CREAM. packed in } Ib. and : 
ns, sent by letter post, at a cost 0 
Ba” and 13 respectively. — WESSEX 


| CHEDDS Ltd., Sherborne. Dorset 




















} prepares 
| Entrance, 
EXPERTLY ANALYSED ology 








see 


OFFEE & CHICORY MIXTURE. Ideal 
Breakfast nevestes. Ib. 9s. 5d., 
Ib, 138. 10d... 5 Ib, 84.. 6 Ib. 278., 

| 20 Ib. 438. 44° Post Dai 


in U.K.— 
Household Coffee Company, 49, Leade nhall 
Street. E.C.3 
UREX GLOVES and all rubber Surgical 
appliances sent on by registered post. 


Send for our Free Price List now.—H. 
Fiertag, 34, Wardour Street, London, W.1. 
YEW Irish Linen Lengths 1 Natural 


4% Shade (a) 6 yds. x 24 ins each 17s. 6d. 



















(b) 6 yds. x 32 ins. each 22s. 2. White 

(a) 6 24 ims. each 19s. «b) 6 yds. x 

32 ins Post 1s. Satisfaction or 

money Conway Ltd. (I 454), 

1. Stoke Newington Road, Lond N.16. 

PRIVATE | CHRISTMAS CARDS. 12— 

6s. 6d.; 25--12s.; 50—£1. . Sample free. 

Bentle Printer, Wrexham 

PPRoNES Pending Decontrol. we offer 

for de French Imperial 

Pl f quality, 
l —— 
Ib. 2 -28 lbs 

t t arr ng C flee 

16, Philpot Lane Le ind on, BC3 
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EDUCATIONAL 
DMI NISTRATIVE cretarial 
ng for the best at St 
é etarial C 4 rky 
poe n, N.W3. Ham. 5986 
YOMMON ENTRANCE.—Smaill 
School Boys, aged 10 to 14 Indivi- 
jual attention Exceptional results past 
ten years Sea and mountain air. Games, 
Prospectus from—Ivor } Cross M.A., 
Cantab (lately Senior Master at Stowe 
Barbara K Cross, B.A. Oxon., Lapley 
Grange Glandyfi Machynlleth Wales. 
Tel.: Glandyfi 243 
qomm ETE SECRETARIAL 
and shorter courses for gradu — or 
older students at Davies's White Lodg 2 
Addison Road, W.14. Telephone Park 4465. 
C= OF STUDY for Examinations 
University Correspondence College 
students for London University 
and the Intermediate and Degree 


and se 
post s 


Coaching 








TRAINING 





exams. for B.A.. B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., 
obtainable without residence. Also for 
; re ertificate of Education See ary 
and Advanced Levels), Law. ofessional 
Prelim.. Civil Service. Local Government. 
The College is an Educational Trust with 
1 staff of highly qualified Tutors. Moderate 


instalments.—Prospectus free from 








Registrar rlington House, Cambridge 
I AVIES LAING AND DICK, 17, Holland 
Park w.il Individual tuition for 
examinations Navy and rmy Entrance 
ist M.B.: General Certificate at all levels. 
Tel PARK 17437 
| peat or T Postal Tuition for examinations 
4—University, Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
Civil Service, Commercial, General 
of Education, &c Also many 
Courses in business 





‘al (non-exam.) 





s Write today for free prospectus, 
n ijoning exam. or subjects in which in- 
terested to Metr mpolitan College (G40), St. 
Albans, or call 30, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. 
I ORSES as a career for your Daughter 

Vacancy for keen student, thorough 


tuition, at a reasonable premium, in all 
ches and preparation for B.H.S. exami- 





ons, happy home as family in modern 
ry. hse. Pull partics. from Mrs. Howeil, 
Ki ngsettle Stud, Cholderton, Salisbury. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 





* FOR 


FAMED CENTRE FOR 
SCHOOL BOOKS 


All new Books available on 
day of publication. Second- 
hand and rare Books on every 
subject. Stock of over three 
million volumes. 


BOOKS. 


Foyles have departments for 
Records, wsic, Stationery, 
Handicraft Materials. 


We BUY Books, Stamps, Coins 
119-125 CHARING CROSS RD 
LONDON WC2 
Gerrard S660 (16 lines) 

Open 9-6 (inc, Sats.) 


Two minutes from_ 
Tottenham Court Road Station 
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For Autumn build-up and Winter 
warmth, you cannot better 


THE 
GRAND 


TORQUAY 


Telephone 2234. 
a. Ashley 


P AAR 
. recommended, 
BAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAE 


STILL 
SMOKING? 


STOP IT! 


INVEST WHAT YOU NOW SQUANDER 
IMPROVE YOUR HEALTH 100 
SAFE, SPEEDY, PERMANENT CURE 


D. P. SERVICES 


ll, Old Bond Street, London, W.! 


and Courtenay 


Mhhhhhhhbhba 
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PHOENIX first for Bookcases 


Catalogue without obligation from Dept. 


THE PHOENIX GALLERY ~ 38 WILLIAM IV sT : wcd 
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